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by UNGERER 


An excellent reproduction of the natural Otto Rose Bulgarian 
offered as an ideal extender or substitute in the preparation of 
Fine Perfumes and Perfume Specialties 
7 > AS 
“Are 
A product of the Ungerer Laboratories 
achieving the fresh natural quality of the scarce Otto Rose 


at a fraction of the cost of the genuime distillate 


161 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 
UNGERER, VIDAL-CHARVET plant and laboratories 


Paris, France Totowa, N. J. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS +» LOS ANGELES ¢ ATLANTA 
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SINCE 1768 the House of Chiris has dedicated 
itself to the Fifth Sense. In the development 
of Essential Oils, Floral Absolutes, Chemical 
Isolates, Synthetic Chemicals, and all those 
creations and specialties which combine industrial 
aromatics with natural products and produce 
fragrance, the House of Chiris has a cherished 
history. Today Chiris maintains laboratories 
headed by experienced chemists who have available 
to them not only the accumulated knowledge of 
generations of Chiris perfumers and chemists, 
but also the research facilities of five modern 
laboratories located in Grasse and Paris, London, 
Sao Paulo (Brazil), and New York City. Whether 
Essential Oils, Isolates, or combinations thereof, 
are used as fragrance constituents by the perfumery, 
soap, cosmetics or allied industries, 
we are happy to be consulted. 


Replica of perfume bottle 


used in the year 1768 £ Yi ITOINE CHIRIS CoO., INC. 


220 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
GRASSE + PARIS + LONDON - SAO PAULO 
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MINUTE NEWS . 


Perfume Now Used to Increase The practice of spraying oranges with a rich orange color to increase 

Sales Appeal of Citrus Fruit their sales appeal is well known in the industry. Now the Florida Citrus 
Commission has developed perfume with orange, grapefruit, lemon, 
tangerine and lime scents to be sprayed on the fruit to add the appeal 
of the aroma more effectively. The perfume was developed by Dr. 
Everette M. Burdick of Coral Gables, Florida, and the Commission 
has stated that it will buy a sizeable quantity of the perfume to spray 
on citrus fruits on display. 


Ingredients Now Eligible for ape ee are now — by the United States Patent 
y 5 ce as eligible for registration as trademarks according to Frederick 
Registration as Trademarks Breitenfeld, patent attorney in an article “Recognition of Ingredient 
Marks as Trademarks” in Trademark Reporter, the official publication 

of the U. S. Trademark Assn. of which he is a member. He is a mem- 

ber also of the subcommittee on trademark law revision of the New 

York Patent Law Assn. Ingredients to be trademarked must be used 

in such a way as to designate an identified and identifiable ingredient. 

Numerous manufacturers now identify particular ingredients in their 

products by name and play up their chemical properties in their adver- 

tising. Among products which use ingredient marks are Rinso soap 

with Solium; Vaseline cream hair tonic containing Ciratol with lanolin; 

Vitalis with V-7; Ipana tooth paste with anti-enzyme WD-9; Dial soap 

with AT-7; and Pepsodent tooth paste with Irium. Some companies now 

key their ingedient trademarks to such notes as the following; “New 

Mum with M-3 . . . (hexachlorophane)”’; “Gardol (sodium N-lauryl 

sarcosinate)”; “WD-9—Ipana’s special type of sodium lauryl] sulfate.” 


Lee Ltd. in Two-Way Partnership Lee Ltd. mln _ oe see a a 
$ + as way partnership for handling both products. e other partner will be 
with Max Factor Subsidiary a subsidiary of Max Factor & Co. The trademarks a good will of 
these hair spray and deodorant products have been transferred to a 
new company Sof-Set Co. which will be operated as a subsidiary of 
Max Factor & Co. The operation is entirely separate from the Max 
Factor cosmetic and pharmaceutical divisions. Robert Bard is manager 

of the new Sof-Set Co. 


Food Store Sale of Cosmetics According to statistics compiled by the Milwaukee Journal, sales of 

May be on the Way Down cosmetics in 1956 were 51.1%. For a similar period in 1955 the sales 
were 53%. That was the high mark. Prior to that sales had been in- 
creasing. Thus in 1953 sales of cosmetics were 38.9% and rose to 45.7% 
the following year. 


Coty Sues Revion: Claims Patents Coty Inc. has a suit against a ae Corp. —— that 
Renail : two patents on Revlon’s Futurama refillable lipstick are invalid. Coty 
ae REAR le Sipe one eee makes a refillable lipstick called Switch Stick. In its complaint Coty asks 
the court to declare the Revlon patents on refillable lipstick cartridges 
invalid and to bar Revlon from bringing suit against it or its customers 
for infringement of the patents. It specifically asks the court to uphold 
Coty’s right*to market a lipstick enclosed in a refillable casing without 
threats of interference. Coty claims that the Revlon patents are invalid 
because they are too general in nature and the original owner was not 
the inventor. Revlon has not as yet answered the complaint. 
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Ban on Use of Coal Tar Color 
for Coloring Oranges Suspended 


Catch the Kind of Fish You Want 
With an Aerosol Sprayed Lure 


Amounts Spent for Spot TV Ad- 
vertising for Various Cosmetics 


Coffee-Beauty Break Adopted 
in 10,000 Beauty Shops in Month 


Perfume Promotion: Ink Blot, 2 
Words and a Picture of a Bottle 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. Offers 
Help to Finance U. S. Olympic Team 
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The proposed ban on the use of coal tar color FD&C Red 32 in the 
coloring of oranges has been suspended by the House of Representa- 
tives until March 1, 1959. The Food & Drug Administration recently 
suspended the certification of this coal tar color for products which 
might be consumed because it has been found to be potentially hazard- 
ous to health. The FDA order was temporarily suspended with respect 
to coloring the outer skin of oranges by the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the fifth circuit. The bill approved by the House applies only to the use 
of the color for oranges. The suspension of the ban will permit the 
industry to complete research on a substitute color. 


If fish will not respond to ordinary bait you may entice them to bite 
with a new aerosol sprayed coating on the hook, according to Robert J. 
Kerr Chemicals Inc. What is more you may pick the kind of fish that 
will take your line as the aerosol spray packed in a convenient three- 
ounce container is available in five different aromas to attract trout, 
salt water fish, carp, bass and pan fish and catfish. The product is 
claimed to be compounded of known fish getting recipes of essential 
oils and aromatic chemicals. No drugs or anise oils are used and the 
product is said to be harmless to human and fish life and legal in all 
states. The aerosol lure which attracts fish through their sense of smell 
is sprayed on live or artificial bait and is claimed to cling to the lure 
for three to four hours of plug casting or one to two hours of trolling. 


Cosmetic and soap companies in the last three months of 1955 spent 
the following amounts for spot television advertising: (Spot television 
advertising may last from ten seconds to five minutes but is usually two 
minutes or less and is used by advertisers who do not sponsor a whole 
program). Shampoos and hair tonics, $1,732,000; Hand and face creams 
and lotions, $202,000; Home permanents and coloring, $407,000; Per- 
fumes and toilet waters, $36,000; Depilatories, $42,000; Deodorants, 
$643,000; Dentifrices, $2,341,000; Mouth Washes, $321,000; all other 
cosmetics, $2,977,000. Toilet soap, $426,000; Shaving creams and lo- 
tions, $974,000; Packaged soap and detergents, $3,786,000; and Cleans- 
ing tissue, $59,000. Figures were compiled by the Television Bureau 
of Advertising. 


A coffee-beauty break as part of the day’s routine in beauty shops has 
been inaugurated in over 10,000 shops across the country by Helene 
Curtis Industries and the Nestle Co., in the past month. Curtis and 
Nestle provide a hospitality kit as a premium to beauty shops using 
Curtis permanent wave products. It includes a jar of Nescafe instant 
coffee, an instant coffee maker, plastic cups, paper napkins and a 
window sticker inviting patrons to come in and relax with a cup of 
coffee. 


A year long advertising campaign consisting only of an ink blot, two 
words and a picture of a bottle of Bal de Tete perfume in the New 
Yorker magazine, has been launched by Maromay Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. The two words are “Psychologically Speaking.” Jerome Williams, 
president, stated that “the campaign theme was selected because when 
worn, a perfume becomes a personal identification with the wearer. 
It captures the spirit of the individual, giving others a clue to the 
wearer’s personality.” 


Everyone in the United States may help defray the expenses of send- 
ing 324 American athletes to compete in the Olympic games in Mel- 
bourne, Australia in November by means of an unusual Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co. promotion. The company will give ten cents in cash to the 
U. S. Olympic Committee for the first million box tops and wrappers 
from specified soaps, detergents and toiletries received between now 
and July 15. The plan will be well advertised. 
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Fine perfumers rely on Heiko Perfume and 
Cosmetic Compounds. 


Heiko means quality. Like the hall-mark on silver, 
Heiko stands for accepted excellence. The name is 
world-famous, wherever superb distinction is 

desired in perfume and cosmetic products. 

Every skill, every resource, and long years of trained 
experience unite to make Heiko creations unique. 
They will never disappoint you. You can trust them 
with completest confidence. 


Let us send you samples of: 


Heiko-Pink ... 

One of our oldest products, recommended for all 
carnation compositions. It has distinctive strength, 
and unusual retentive power. 

And Heiko-Jasminette White, Heiko-Hyacinth “E” 
Blue, and Heiko-Lilac “A”—all with a reputation for 
excellence seldom equaled and hard to surpass. 


Your inquiries are wanted and welcomed. 


vw 
HEIKO 


TRADE 


EINE &C9 


601 W. 26th St., NewYork 1, N.Y. 
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Business Insurance .. . 


When a company becomes an outstanding success in 
its field, management is faced with the even greater 
responsibility of keeping it a success. 

Once sales have reached a sizeable and profitable 
volume your market becomes the target for others. The 
greater the success the more active and determined the 
competition will be. No company can afford to relax 
or become over confident. 

The hazard of customer depreciation—the loss of 
customers who are not replaced in proportion to the 
rate of loss—confronts every business. That is why one 
sees in the newspapers, the magazines and trade papers 
the advertising of long established firms—firms which 
make and sell goods so well that you may wonder why 
they advertise at all. It is business insurance. 


Convention Speakers .. . 


Why not seek speakers at meetings who will speak, 
not read; and reserve for those who must read suffi- 
cient space in the proceedings of the various organ- 
izations? We can guarantee increased attendance, fewer 
people in the corridors, fewer people dozing off at 
meetings. 


Blow on Head Kills Smell and Taste Senses . . 


A 38-year old man who worked as a barge floatman 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
suffered a skull fracture in August 1954 when he was 
struck on the head by a 16 pound iron bar which fell 
from a freight car on the barge. As a result of the acci- 
dent he lost his senses of smell and taste. 

Suit was brought against the railroad for the loss of 
his senses of smell and taste. Loss was definitely proved 
by competent evidence at the trial in New York Su- 
preme Court in March of this year. As a result he was 
awarded damages of $150,000. 

The interesting point about this case is that the vic- 
tim was not struck on the nose nor on the mouth but was 
hit on the head. Why then did he lose his senses of smell 
and taste? If the more widely accepted theories about 
both senses are well founded it is difficult to see how 
these senses could be impaired by such a blow. Some 
scientists mention delicate nerve buds in the nose cavi- 
ties whereby odors are collected in sensitive receptive 
passages. Others suggest electrons and electrical mag- 
netism as the force that distinguishes different reac- 
tions called vibrations. 

Perhaps the answer may be found in an article writ- 
ten by Charles V. Sparhawk in 1946 in which he states: 
“The point is: We do not smell with our noses! Per- 
fumers boast of their fine noses for scent and claim 
their nasal passages superior for judging perfume and 
identifying delicate aromas—but that is false. It is no 
more true than were we to say ‘We think with our 
mouths.’ Smelling is entirely a matter of the brain. To 
elucidate this statement medical men will tell you that if 
a person is hit on a certain spot on the head that in- 
dividual will never smell again. This spot, be it remem- 
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bered, is not on the nose but on the head. This fact has 
been used for years by surgeons in locating the exact 
place to operate when a person has a tumor or cancer 
in the head. They ask the patient if he can smell. If he 
says he cannot detect odors or the ability is weak, no 
further diagnosis is necessary. The doctors say they 
will operate immediately. They do not need to delay; 
for with their calipers they can measure the precise 
position where pressure is being exerted. It is that 
special spot where the brain-for-smelling functions, 
that is affected.” 


How Valuable Are Packaging Awards? . 


When the Toilet Goods Association abandoned the 
Welsh packaging awards after several years of experi- 
ence and devoted the funds allotted to it to other useful 
purposes, it took a wise step. The feeling, which prob- 
ably guided the directors of the association, is growing 
in many quarters that awards for packages by various 
organizations have gotten out of hand. 

While some of the awards do represent a true judging 
of all possible entries in an industry, the practice is 
growing of judging only the packages that are entered 
in a competition. Even these are broken down into 
brackets and very often the winner will be found to have 
had very little if any competition. As a result, when a 
medal, a certificate or honorable mention is awarded, a 
distorted picture is received. 

This is so largely because there is no practical way of 
considering all packages produced for a given industry 
or of judging the conditions for which the particular 
package was created nor of knowing what results the 
prize winning package actually brought about. 


Why Unemployment Hurts Business . . . 


Not so many years ago employers felt sorry for men 
who were out of work. Secretly perhaps they were 
never-the-less pleased because a reserve army of unem- 
ployed enabled them to dominate the labor situation. 
Today, more enlightened business executives view the 
situation from an entirely different standpoint. They 
realize now, more than ever, that involuntary idleness 
means a reduction in purchasing power—possibly even 
a reduction in the demand for the products they man- 
ufacture or the services they render. They understand 
now that their own prosperity is dependent on the pros- 
perity of others. 


A Good Chance to Help Fair Trade 


Friends of fair trade are invited to attend the silver 
jubilee conference May 24 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Senator Humphrey, for- 
mer Federal Trade Commission Chairman Howrey, high 
calibre industry lawyers, and association representatives 
will all lend their efforts to strengthen fair trade. 
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with WEEGUM 


Creams and lotions stabilized with Veegum feel wonderfully 
smooth, creamy and luxurious — they need smaller amounts of 
expensive oils and gums, and retain fresh, full body and 
consistency indefinitely on the shelf. 


VEEGUM is a high-purity, inorganic emulsifying, thickening 

and suspending agent. Thixotropic properties, excellent compatibility and 
a tendency to thicken slightly with heat make Veegum the ideal 
conditioner for obtaining the smooth, stable texture and 

attractive appearance that are so important to product sales. 

Send for full information and laboratory samples today. 


9 


{_} Please send Technical Bulletin A53 [] sample of VEEGUM 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT Please send information on using VEEGUM for: 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ne OPPO 
NAME_ 


POSITION. . nen 
(Please attach to or write on your company letterhead) 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
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DRUG STORE OPERATING COSTS 
AND PROFITS, Orin E. Burley, Al- 
bert B. Fisher, Jr., and Robert G. 
Cox. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1956. 549 pages, indexed, 6 x 9 
inches. Price $8.50. 


A fundamental research project, 
this book is a careful analysis of in- 
formation obtained from the ex- 
amination of twelve representative 
drug stores in the actual process of 
operation. The cost of the study— 
reported at slightly higher than 
$14,000 per store—limited the num- 
ber to be examined, and resulted in 
a “constructed” sample wherein 
typicality rather than quantity is 
emphasized. The whole is a report 
on sales, margins, costs and profits, 
as well as other phases of drug store 
operations, 

Written in a concise style and 
laid out in a systematic manner, 
the report analyzes the operations 
of the twelve stores in detail. The 
assemblage of facts and figures to 
justify conclusions is impressive, 
and a liberal use of charts makes 
easily interpretable the data pro- 
vided. Included in the exposition is 
discussion of hidden losses, such as 
shrinkage, idle time, and improper 
utilization of space. 

Departmental operations with in- 
formation on such phases as sales, 
gross margins, operating expenses 
and profits, merchandise turnovers 
and buying practices form a size- 
able section of the volume. Under 
toiletries, it is reported that the 
department usually ranks third or 
fourth in number of items as well as 
value of inventory. The “sales-per- 
dollar-invested-in-inventory” figure 
is reported to be relatively low 
in comparison with other depart- 
ments. Considerable skill in buying 
and selling toiletries is said to be 
necessary, as the department is one 
which may either become a reposi- 
tory for unattractive and unsalable 
merchandise or one which can add 
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to the over-all attractiveness and 
profitability of the store. 


THE HOUSE OF YARDLEY 1770- 
1953, by E. Wynne Thomas. Sylvan 
Press, London, England. 102 pages, 
indexed and illustrated, 54% x 8% 
inches. 


It always makes interesting read- 
ing to follow the history of an old 
and successful business. The House 
of Yardley is such a story. 

The book traces the origin of the 
business when William Yardley 
bought a soap plant and after 183 
years brought it to its present 
world-wide reputation and _ size. 
Starting with a business acquired 
from William Cleaver in 1770, the 
family of William Yardley was on 
its way. 

The book traces related history 
of the changing times, includes a 
fascinating chapter on lavender, 
and ends with a chapter entitled, 
“Those at the Helm.” A series of 
pictures at the back of the book 
show Yardley products of both 
early and present times. 

The book is interestingly written. 
For Yankees, it is noteworthy that 
Captain George Yardley (Sir 
George) sailed with the original 
expedition on the fifteenth of May, 
1609 for Virginia, on the Sea Ad- 
venture. His ship was separated 
from the others during a storm, 
landed in what is now Bermuda, 
from where in a smaller craft, they 
eventually landed in Jamestown. 
Here, Sir George (and his wife of 
later years) lived and died. 

The Yardley name was prominent 
in the company over these years 
until 1872 when the name Gardner 
first appeared in the management. 
There has been at least one Gard- 
ner in the direction of the Yardley 
Company since that time.—M. G. 
deN. 


SILICIC SCIENCE, by Ernst A. Hauser. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 1955. 188 pages, indexed 
and illustrated, 6 x 9 inches. Price 


$5.00. 


Silica, silicon and silicates are 
prominent in our lives today, more 
so than ever. They form a separate 
branch of science. 

Under one cover, but in a rather 
general way, the author presents 
many useful data on these interest- 
ing compounds. 

None of the material is ‘“‘exhaus- 
tive,” yet much is for readers with 
higher education. The forty-one 
cuts between pages 92 and 93 are 
excellent. The material is quite up 
to date.— M. G. deN. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. Jeffrey R. 
Stewart. 6 x 9 inches, 820 pages, 
cloth covers. Chemical Publishing 


Co. 1956. Price $12.00. 


The author, who is a chemical en- 
gineer, and was formerly assistant 
to the Quartermaster General Dept. 
of Defense, for many years com- 
piled Stewart’s Scientific Diction- 
ary of which this is a successor. 
Frances E. Spicer assisted in the 
editing of this useful reference 
book, which treats the practical as- 
pects of raw materials, processes, 
equipment and finished products in 
an encyclopedic form. It attempts 
to integrate and embrace all of the 
terms more widely used in the 
chemical process industries. Its lists 
of manufacturers and uses for 
trade name and trade marked prod- 
ucts add to its usefulness as 2 
buyer’s guide. 

The listing of definitions of tech- 
nical and scientific terms adds to 
the value of the work, which is 
printed in easily read type. 
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DESIDERATA 


Maison G. deNavarre, F.A.I.C. 


Zirconium Deodorant Sticks 


It has been interesting to see the 
issuance of U. S. Patent No. 
2,732,327 covering the use of so- 
dium zirconium lactate in an anti- 
perspirant stick basically consisting 
of a sodium stearate gelled alcohol. 
An example covered by the patent 
consists of 95 per cent alcohol, 81.8 
parts; sodium stearate, 6.9 parts; 
carbitol, 1.4 parts; a 43 per cent 
solution of sodium zirconium lactate 
in water, 9.2 parts; perfume 0.45 
parts and hexachlorophene, 0.25 
parts. Reference is cited in this 
patent as one to deNavarre appear- 
ing on pages 286 to 291 in the 1950 
October issue of THE AMERICAN 
PERFU MER. 

It is difficult to see how this is a 
new composition of matter embody- 
ing an invention because in reading 
portions of U. S. Patent No. 
2,498,514, issued to Van Mater some 
vears ago which covers alkali com- 
plex salt of zirconium with hydroxy 
aliphatic acids, using this language, 
“These compounds may be used as 
such or in water solution or in solu- 
tions in a ready evaporable liquid 
or may be carried in paste, cream, 
oil, fatty, or waxy vehicles of the 
cosmetic type.” 

It is hard to see how the addition 
of a zirconium salt to a gelled alco- 
hol constitutes an invention, but 
possibly the Patent Office thinks it 
does, 

In any event, one can’t help but 
feel that somewhere along the line 
someone is not going to agree with 
the Patent Office and will question 
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the validity of this patent in the 
light of previous patents covering 
the use of zirconium complex salts 
in deodorant and antiperspirant 
sticks. 

An address by Blumenthal in 
1952 before the Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists points out many possible 
uses for these salts in cosmetic 
preparations. 


Happy Birthday S. C. C. 


Spring cleaning has brought to 
light correspondence dating to 1935, 
the year when someone first tried to 
organize a Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists—it didn’t work out, but 
in May of 1945 it did work—So 
happy tenth birthday Society of 
Cosmetic Chemists, may your stat- 
ure and growth increase with each 
vear. 


Hexachlorophene—Perfumes 


That hexachlorophene and other 
related products affect fragrance is 
to be expected and is in fact estab- 
lished. 

However, Vasic, writing in the 
“Manufacturing Chemists, 26, 458 

1955), examines the compatibility 
of some 92 perfumery materials 
with hexachlorophene, 0.5 per cent 
concentration. The main effect was 
to dampen or subdue the odor note, 
especially if the substance was to 
have been a fixative. 


Preservatives 


Work done in our labs indicates 
that sorbic acid, in the absence of 


propylene glycol in _ significant 
amounts (10 per cent or more) is a 
poor preservative at pH 5.6 and 
higher. 

The supplier indicates its great- 
est activity is in a pH range around 
4.5 or so. 

When using this material, keep in 
mind that it takes about 0.2 per 
cent at least, and that it makes for 
an acid pH unless buffered by al- 
kalis—and if buffered, it is a poor 
preservative. So-0-0-0? 


Notes 


Peck writing in the April 7, 1956, 
issue of “The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association,” finds 
quite a number of people are sensi- 
tive to facial tissues which have 
been especially strengthened by the 
addition of formaldehyde-contain- 
ing resins of one kind or another- 
This is something to keep in mind 
in those cases where allergy has 
been reported following the use of 
a given cosmetic, which cosmetic 
may have followed the use of a 
facial tissue... A British survey by 
the magazine, ‘“‘Woman,” indicates 
that blondes are more beauty con- 
scious than brunettes—In England 
lipstick seems to be the principal 
cosmetic used along with face pow- 
der—after that the various cos- 
metic items trail down to almost 
nothing—Thus, cake make-up is 
used by 3 per cent of the women, 
liquid make-up by 8 per cent and 
cream cake make up by only 10 per 
cent ... British publication, “The 
International Perfumer,” makes 
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“registered trade mark 


mention of the use of actinomycetin | : ® 
as a possible depilatory ... The | 

Cleanliness Bureau of the Amer- | 

ican Soap and Glycerin Producers | : : & . 

Assn. has just issued a new collec- Baga S| 

tion of bibliography entitled, “Soap | Ss & . &. 


is Essential to Health, Welfare and (Aluminum Chlorhydroxide Complex) 
Morale.” This is an awfully inter- 


esting collection of data and many pectually cadstom-made Lo gee 


people should be reading it...One 


of the editors of “Tide” magazine, anti-perspirant formula 
quoting West, a marketing profes- 4 i 

sor at the American University, SS 

says, “Retailing no longer attracts ‘ 

promising young people—is losing 

its impact and _ influence = the EASIEST TO 

consumer at the point of sales and 

relies more and more on the presell- INCORPORATE 
ing job done by the manufacturer.” IN YOUR 

What has happened to creative sell- | ANTI-PERSPIRANT 

ing? ... In the work on nonionic r 

emulsifiers complexing with preser- | cone Chlorhydrol’s 
vatives, I have just received a ref- ; availability 
erence from one of the large for- | 2 ; in 5 forms— 
eign suppliers of both nonionic and i 

cationic materials to the effect that te? e@ GRANULAR e MEDIUM 
they have encountered this com- ae 

plexing with cationics. This is the : e FINE @ IMPALPABLE 
first time I have heard any real ~~ : 

reference to the inactivation of fog \e © 50% W/W SOLUTION 
cationic germicides by a nonionic, figs 

but here again may be another | — makes it easy to introduce 
problem ... Well, there were a few into almost any anti-per- 
more cosmetic people at the Amer- ns spirant formulation... 
ican Pharmaceutical Association | 
Convention in Detroit last month, 
a few more than I ordinarily see at | 
these events. I can’t understand | GIVES MORE 
why more cosmetic people are not ADVANTAGES 
interested in papers on these sub- TO YOUR 
jects because of the relevancy .. . 
I am of the conclusion that the only ANTI-PERSPIRANT 

way to tell the quality of lanolin is PRODUCTS Only Chlorhydrol, 

to make it up into a finished emul- among anti-perspirant 
sion. The presence of water seems . astringents, offers all 7 
to do somet)\ing to lanolin that you se of these advantages— 
cannot detect by smelling the orig- : 
inal product or even on application @ mild acidity 

to the skin. All sorts of peculiar e effective anti-perspirant action 
things develop in the product after is ddned ' rti 

it has been emulsified and then ap- SOS Se ae 


plied to the skin . . . Now it is the - © excellent astringent qualities 
Deans who have formed a group of a " @ needs no buffering 

cosmetic chemists, and we are look- 
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Biogenesis of Essential Oils 


“A New Approach to the Bio- | 
genesis of Essential Oils” is the | Write today for free descriptive booklet. 
subject of the address by Ernest H. @ 1350 
Polak, vice president of Polak’s | 
Frutal Works, given at the May 16 
meeting of the American Society of 
Perfumers at the Advertising Club, 
New York. Mr. Polak has had years 
of experience in the field of re- 
search and production of perfume 
raw materials. 
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Important topical subject... 


PFIZER BULK 
HYDROCORTISONE 


the anti-inflammatory 
hormone for a 


widening list of uses 


@ Two facts stand out in recent clinical reports on 
the topical use of hydrocortisone...its safety...and 
its effectiveness as a potent anti-inflammatory 
agent at the local tissue level. 


These facts are expressed in reports by phrases 
like “especially effective in infantile eczema’... 
“marked relief...and no evidence of tissue rebound 
or untoward reactions” (nasal allergy study)... 
“valuable...in treatment of atopic dermatitis.” 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years ( 


Have you considered use of this important ster- 
oid in your existing or new specialties...combined 
with antibiotics, for example? Whether you’re 
making an ointment, lotion, aqueous suspension or 
other dosage form, yvou’ll find addition of Pfizer 
Hydrocortisone increases its anti-inflammator) 
and anti-pruritic effectiveness. 

Order Pfizer Bulk Hydrocortisone as the ace- 
tate or the alcohol in regular or micronized form. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Chemical Sales Division 
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UESTIONS & 


1191: NAIL POLISH REMOVER 


Q. Please send me formulas for nail 
polish removel and liquid rouge. I 
should like to have the color combi- 
ations in the rouge formula which 


the major cosmetic companies are 


ising three shades). H.J.R., I[lli- 


1192: FACTOR PVX 


Q. I have been trying to locate some 
data about and the supplier of ‘Fac- 
tor PVX” which is a “nucleic acid 
type activator,” for a sealp lotion. 
lf you can supply any information 
on this item, I shall appreciate you) 
advising me. B.B.C., Texas. 


1193: CATIONIC COMPOUNDS 


Q. I will appreciate it if you would 
kindly inform me the name and ad- 
dress of chemical manufacturers of 
the following two chemicals: benzal 
konium chloride and alkyl dimethyl 
benzyl ammonium chloride. C.O.G.., 
New York. 


1194: ALLANTOIN COSMETICS 


Q. We are interested in obtaining 
formulas for the preparation of 
Allantoin. 
We would greatly appreciate you 


cosmetics containing 
telling us if you have at any time 
published some formulas and how 
ve may get this information. 
A. be California. 


NSWERS 


A. The most simple nail polish remover is acetone. This can be modified 
with a little ethyl acetate, possibly a little glycerine or propylene glycol 
depending upon the price you can afford and the effect desired on the nails. 
When it comes to liquid rouge, it is difficult to give you a formula as the 
shade affects the stability of the emulsion to a certain extent, and since 
we have no idea how the various shades in use are obtained, we have to 
leave this up to the formulator. Basically, you will want a stable emulsion 
that will run from 25 to 50 per cent active material (outside of water 
to this you will add the necessary water or/and oil soluble colors to get 
the shade you desire. If you need a formula for such an emulsion, we will 
be glad to submit one to you on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 


A. We have spent considerable time going through our references here 
and elsewhere and can find no material entitled “Factor PVX.” As you 
might know, rat alopecia results from the absence of Biotin from its diet. 
Biotin is also called Factor X. On the other hand, niacinamide is referred 
to as PP Factor. But nowhere did we find a reference to PVX. It is not 
listed in Chemical Abstracts which is just about the last word. 


A. The two compounds mentioned in your letter, namely benzol konium 
chloride and alkyl di-menthyl benzyl ammonium chloride are of the same 
generic type and can easily be exactly the same material. However, the 
first designation is most often used by the Winthrop Chemical Co., with 
trade name Zephiran for the commercial product and by Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., for its product Rocal. These are cationic compounds. Other 
companies who made related products are the Onyx Oil and Chemical Co., 
and the J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 


A. We have not published formulas for Allantoin cosmetics. However, 
an address was given before the Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section 
by Mecca, on the subject. Allantion can be obtained from Fisher Scien- 
tific Co., and the Schuylkill Chemical Co. 
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e Essential Oils 


e Aromatic Chemicals 


24 East 21st Street, New York 10,N.Y. « GR7-6313 
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Grisambrol is the product of patient research and skillful reconstruction 


of the components of ambergris, long prized and sought for its warm, earthy 


odor and fixative properties. Now this desirable addition to any perfume extract, soap or 


powder is always available, ever stable. With Grisambrol your range in 
achieving new notes, new effects is greatly increased. By the use of 


Grisambrol you give greater depth and warmth to your products, enhance 


their lingering effect on the skin, and extend their shelf life. Samples of 


\brol and technical data in respect to its use available on request. 


FIRMENICH incorporated 


NO LONGER NEED THE SHORE BE SEARCHED 


FIRMENICH & Cll 


CHI , NWAEP 6 Cit 


250 WEST 18TH STREET « NEW YORK 1} 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 


, 348 WALLACE A 


now that FIRMENICH 
achieves the complete synthesis 
of ambergris in GRISAMBROL 
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Dry skin is more complex than a deficiency 


of natural oils; Implications for cosmetics 


V artous names have been given to agents used for 
the relief of dry skin. Pharmacological literature! 
refers to emollients and demulcents. Emollients are de- 
fined as those substances which are “employed as pro- 
tectives and as agents for softening the skin and render- 
ing it more pliable.”” Examples of emollients are vege- 
table fats, animal fats, hydrocarbons, and waxes. Demul- 
cents are defined as those substances which “‘tend to coat 
the surface, and, by mechanical means, protect the un- 


*Department of Dermatology, Harvard Medical School; and the Dermatological 
Research Laboratories, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 

Reprinted from Proceeding of the Scientific Section of the Toilet Goods Asso- 
ciation, No. 23, May 1955 


IRVIN H. BLANK, PH.D.° 


derlying cells from stimuli which result from contact 
with air or irritants in the environment.’ Gum acacia, 
gum tragacanth, glycerin, propylene glycol, and poly- 
ethylene glycol are listed as demulcents. 

The cosmetic literature seldom uses the word demul- 
cent, and most commonly refers to emollient and lubri- 
cating creams.? Wells says that “the term, emollient, 
implies something of a soft, softening and soothing 
character,” and that emollient creams “are all designed 
to be corrective and to some extent protective.” Included 
in this author’s list of emollient creams are “skin foods, 
nourishing creams, tissue creams, night creams, lubri- 
cating, massage, anti-wrinkle, hormone, rejuvenating, 
and vitamin creams.” Surely this author did not mean 
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to imply that each of the many ingredients of these 
creams is used specifically for softening the skin. Never- 
theless, the emollient creams or hand lotions now manu- 
factured may have relatively complex formulations and 
their compositions may vary from manufacturer to man- 
ufacturer and from time to time, It is quite obvious that 
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Fig. |. Schematic representation of normal skin. The dotted line indi- 

cates the position of the barrier at the base of the stratum corneum. 

a) Stratum corneum; b) Barrier; ¢) Stratum germinativum; d) Dermis; 
e) Subcutaneous tissue. 


an emollient cream can be best and most simply formu- 
lated if the cause of the dry skin is determined and if 
the mechanism of the action of agents used to prevent 
and relieve dry skin is understood. 


Normal Skin 


Normal skin (Figure I) has a relatively smooth sur- 
face. Its contour is somewhat irregular because of the 
skin markings, wrinkles, and hair follicles. Actually, the 
surface of the skin is the top surface of the stratum 
corneum or cornified epithelium. The cornified epithe- 
lium is formed by the keratinization of epidermal cells 
as they move from the lower layers to the surface. Dur- 
ing keratinization, the water content of these cells de- 
creases, they flatten, become somewhat adherent to each 
other, and form the lamellae of the stratum corneum. 
New lamellae are continuously being formed at the base 
of the stratum corneum and old layers of cells are being 
shed from the surface. The shedding of layers and 
clumps of cells is probably decreased by the presence of 
the oily layer of sebum on the surface. Sebum, the 
secretion of the sebaceous glands, which reaches the sur- 
face via the hair follicle, helps to give the skin a smooth 
feeling. 

In our consideration of dry skin, attention will be 
focused primarily on the stratum corneum. We shall need 
also to consider the actively growing portion of the 
epidermis (stratum germinativum) and the vascular 
supply to the skin, particularly the capillaries. 

The major barrier against penetration of many sub- 
stances into the skin and against water loss by diffusion 
through the skin from within the body, appears to be a 
thin layer near the base of the stratum corneum. Water 
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and possibly other substances seem to be able to pene- 
trate the portion of the stratum corneum above this bar- 
rier and the epidermis below the barrier without too 
much difficulty. The lipid film on the surface of the skin 
does not seem to be a very effective barrier. Evidence 
in support of these statements will be given below. 


Description of Dryness 


In what way does the normal anatomy of the skin 
change when it becomes dry? Dryness probably occurs 
stepwise and there may be “mild dryness” or “severe 
dryness and chapping.” Mild dryness (Figure II) seems 
to be simple scaling of the surface of the stratum cor- 
neum and probably some loss in the flexibility of this 
layer. 

As dryness and scaling become more severe, breaks 
may occur through the entire thickness of the stratum 
corneum which interrupt the continuity of the barrier. 
These breaks permit various substances, such as soaps, 
household detergents and cosmetics, to get into contact 
with living cells below the barrier. Some of these sub- 
stances may cause a non-specific increase in the rate of 
proliferation of these cells. When the epidermal cells 
are produced more rapidly, incomplete keratinization 
may occur, the stratum corneum will become thicker 
and increased scaling will be present. 

Because the stratum corneum is thicker and more 
brittle, a deep break or fissure through the entire epi- 
dermis may occur when the skin is flexed. There may be 
bleeding if the capillaries are also broken. Various sub- 
stances enter through the fissures, irritate the living 
cells, and inflammation results. The swelling is caused 
by fluid and cellular infiltration into the dermis, particu- 
larly around the capillaries. The inflammatory process 


Fig. Il. Schematic representation of mild and severe dryness. 


can further stimulate the living cells of the epidermis 
and a new cycle starts. This is severe dryness and chap- 
ping (Figure II). 


Development of Dryness 


Under what conditions do these changes in the norma! 
anatomy occur? That the cornified epithelium of the 
normal skin of man is flexible is quite apparent; our 
skin bends easily without cracking. If cornified epithe- 
lium—a callus from the sole of the foot or the top of a 
sunburn blister—is removed from the skin and allowed 
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simply to lose water, it becomes quite brittle and will 
break if bent. It is apparent that none of the natural 
oil of the skin is removed in this process and the skin 
has become brittle simply as a result of desiccation. It 
thus seems likely that neither a natural deficiency in oil 
nor one brought about by frequent contact with deter- 


RATE OF WATER LOSS (MG./CM?/HR.) 


0 4 8 i2 16 
NUMBER OF STRIPPINGS 


Fig. Ill. Showing the effect of stripping abdominal skin with adhesive 
plaster on the rate of diffusion of water through the skin. 


gent solutions will adequately account for brittleness. A 
water deficiency is necessary to produce decreased flexi- 
bility. 

Water replacement should cause the cornified epithe- 
lium to become flexible again and it can be shown that 
soaking dried cornified epithelium in water or simply 
allowing it to absorb water from a humid environment 
will make it flexible. No flexibility has even been ob- 
tained by long immersion of dried cornified epithelium 
in any type of anhydrous oil or grease. Flexibility is 
obtained with water, not with oils or greases, 

If an inflexible cornified epithelium results from loss 
of water, let us inquire under what circumstances this 
might happen for the intact living skin. The stratum 
corneum can receive water by diffusion from the inter- 
cellular fluids of the lower layers of the epidermis. It 
loses water by evaporation to the environment. The 


Fig. V. Abdominal skin after eight strippings with adhesive plaster 
(hematoxylin and eosin, x 220). Note the decreased number of lamel- 
lae in the stratum corneum as compared to normal skin (Fig. IV). 
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amount of water it contains will always be the resultant 
of the rate at which water is received and the rate at 
which it is lost. If the major barrier against water loss 
were an oil film on the surface of the skin, then water 
would probably be received by the stratum corneum at 
a faster rate than it would be lost to the environment 
and the stratum corneum would neither dry out nor get 
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Fig. IV. Normal abdominal skin (hematoxylin and eosin, x 220). 


brittle. Attempts to demonstrate a layer of oil on the 
cutaneous surface which can prevent water loss have 
failed. The rate of water loss through the skin is not 
increased by the removal of the surface oil film with 
various lipid solvents. 

The lack of a barrier to water on the surface is also 
apparent when one observes the rapid rate at which the 
stratum corneum on the finger tips gets hydrated and 
swollen when the hands are held in water. This observa- 
tion also indicates that the major portion of the stratum 
corneum is not a good barrier against the loss of water 
by diffusion. If water can quickly pass into this tissue 
from the outside, it should also quickly diffuse through 
it. This has been shown to occur.' 

Since whatever lipid film exists on the surface of the 
skin does not serve as an efficient barrier for water and 
since the upper portion of the stratum corneum does not 
prevent water loss, the major barrier must be at the 
base of the stratum corneum or lower in the skin. If the 
rate of water loss through the skin by diffusion is meas- 
ured and subsequently the stratum corneum is removed 
in successive layers by stripping with adhesive plaster, 
no great change is apparent in the rate of water loss 
until the base of the stratum corneum is reached. Then 
there is an abrupt increase in the rate at which water 
can diffuse through the skin.® Figure III* shows the rate 
of water loss following various numbers of strippings. 
Figures IV, V, and VI show the changes in the histology 
of the skin subsequent to various numbers of strippings, 
and it is apparent by comparing these figures that the 


*Figures Ill, IV, V, VI, and VII have been published with the permission of 
the editor of the Journal of Investigative Dermatology, and Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Publishers 


Fig. VI. Abdominal skin after 12 strippings with adhesive plaster 
(hematoxylin and eosin, x 220). This picture represents that portion 
of the skin from which the entire stratum corneum was removed. 
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sharp break in the curve (Figure III) appears when 
the base of the stratum corneum is reached. This barrier 
then determines the rate at which water can reach the 
stratum corneum by diffusion from the underlying tis- 
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Fig. Vii. Showing the relationship between the water content of corni- 
fied epithelium and the relative humidity of the environment at 23° C. 


sues. Temperature will have some effect on the rate at 
which water passes through this barrier. 

We wish to compare the rates at which water reaches 
the stratum corneum from the underlying tissues with 
the rates at which it can be evaporated from the surface 
under various environmental conditions. These latter 
rates can be approximated by measuring the rates at 
which water evaporates from a free water surface. If 
these rates are compared to the rates at which water is 
lost by diffusion through a piece of excised skin, the 
rates from the water surface are found to be many times 
greater than the from the cutaneous surface 

Table { This indicates that the low rates observed 
for water loss from the cutaneous surface are the result 
of the limited amounts of water which can the 


rates 


reach 





Relative 


Temperature Humidity Air Water Loss From 


C (per cent) Condition Water Whole Skin 
23 57 Still 15.0 0.10—0.20 
30D 57 Still 27.5 0.40—0.80 
23 od Still 5.3 0.07—0.10 
235 23 Still 21.8 0.183—0.27 
25 25—35 Still 24.2 0.20—0.25 
23 25—35 Flowing 241.4 0.25—0.50 





Table I—The rate of water loss (mg/cm-/hr) from water and whole 
skin at various temperatures, relative humidities, and air conditions.** 


stratum corneum to be evaporated from the surface. The 
barrier, not the environmental conditions, is the limiting 
factor in determining the actual amount of 
from the surface. 

Since even at low temperatures and high relative 
humidities much more water could be evaporated from 
the surface than reaches the surface from the under- 
lying tissues, the stratum corneum might be expected 
to be dry and brittle at all times. Indeed this might 
be true if the cornified epithelium did not have the 


water lost 


**Detcils of the method used for obtaining the data in this table can be found 
in referenc 5 
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property of being hydrophilic. It will not lose all its 
water to the environment except at 0 per cent relative 
humidity. The amount of water which the cornified 
epithelium will hold is a function of the relative hu- 
midity of the environment® as is seen in Figure VII. 
Thus the stratum corneum can attract water from 
environments of high relative humidity as well as re- 
ceive water by diffusion from underlying tissues. At the 
low relative humidities of our heated houses during 
winter months the stratum corneum gets quite dry. At 
this low moisture content, it loses its flexibility and this 
is one of the first manifestations of a dry skin. 

As the stratum corneum becomes less flexible and as 
the skin is flexed, the top lamellae are likely to break. 
The broken lamellae protrude above the surface and tend 
to make it rough and scaly. If there is a film of natural 
lipids on the cutaneous surface this may tend to counter- 
act the roughness both by presenting a smooth surface 
itself and by tending to act as a cement-like substance 
to prevent the broken lamellae from protruding above 
the surface. Also, the intercellular fluids which dry out 
during keratinization may serve as a type of cementing 
substance. One way whereby frequent contact with solu- 
tions of soaps and detergents may contribute to a dry 
skin is by removing these cement-like substances. As 
has been indicated above, however, this removal of 
cement-like substances is probably not the major factor 
in the development of dry skin. 

Once the stratum corneum breaks because of its in- 
flexibility, and the continuity of the barrier is broken, 
various chemicals can reach the living cells of the 
epidermis and the capillaries, causing vasodilatation, in- 
flammation, and increased cellular proliferation with the 
accompanying increased and incomplete keratinization 
and deep fissures. These are the characteristics of more 
severe dryness and chapping. 


Relief and Prevention of Dryness 


If dry skin is to be prevented, the stratum corneum 
must not be allowed to lose too much water. It is un- 
likely that we would want to attempt to increase the 
rate at which the stratum corneum can receive water 
from the underlying tissues because this would mean 
decreasing the efficiency of the barrier and this would 
also allow substances to pass into the skin more easily. 
Therefore we must attempt to decrease the rate at 
which water is lost to the environment or to increase 
the water-holding capacity of the stratum corneum. 

The majority of cosmetic creams today are emulsions 
of oil and water. After they have been applied to the 
skin, some of the water may go into the stratum cor- 
neum, but most of the water evaporates, regardless of 
whether the water was originally present as the external 
or internal phase of the emulsion. A residual film of oil 
remains on the skin. The ability of this film to prevent 
dry skin will depend upon how efficient it is in prevent- 
ing the evaporation of water from the surface of the 
skin. As it prevents evaporation from the surface, water 
will accumulate in the stratum corneum and dryness 
will be prevented (Figure VIII). The more occlusive the 
residual oil film, the better it will function to prevent 
dryness. If the initial stage of mild dryness can be pre- 
vented, it is unlikely that 
chapping can occur. 

If mild dryness has occurred, a thin, continuous film 
of relatively occlusive oil will relieve the symptoms and 
possibly prevent more severe drying. Such a film prob- 
ably acts in several ways. First, it covers the protruding 
scales and perhaps cements them back into place, thus 
making the external surface smoother, by mechanical 


more severe dryness and 
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neans. When this happens, not only does the surface of 
the skin become smoother, but there is presented to the 
environment the surface of the oil, not the surface of 
the skin itself, and this oily layer is characteristically 
smooth. Secondly, and more importantly, this laver of 
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Fig. VIII. Schematic representation of the retention of water of diffusion 


by the stratum corneum of an area of skin covered with a film of 


occlusive oil. 


oil, if it is relatively occ] 
water by 


will cause retention of 
the cornified epithelium. This 


action will render the scales on the surface 


isive, 
second type of 
of the skin, 
as well as the entire stratum corneum, more flexible, so 
that the will not rough. As the 
stratum corneum becomes more flexible, while becoming 
more moist, further scaling and will be pre- 
vented. Thirdly, if superficial breaks in the stratum 
corneum have already occurred, a film of non-irritating 
oil will prevent the passage of irritating chemicals into 
the deeper layers of the skin. This is very important in 
preventing the more severe dryness and chapping or in 
stopping the cycle and relieving dryness if chapping has 
already occurred, It is apparent that the mechanism is 
a surface phenomenon. Penetration of the oils is not 
necessary for the prevention or relief of dryness by this 
mechanism. 

Those agents which serve best to prevent or relieve 
dryness by this mechanism are the ones termed emol- 
lients in the pharmacological literature—the vegetable 
and animal fats, the hydrocarbons, and the waxes. In 
this category, it cannot be shown that lanolin is neces- 
sarily a superior agent for the relief of dryness, even 
though it is a compound similar chemically to the 
natural oils of the skin. It is less occlusive so far as 
water is concerned than are some of the other agents in 
this group. 

The residual films from most nishing creams and 
hand lotions are probably even less occlusive than is a 
lanolin film. It is likely, therefore, that they relieve dry- 
ness by some mechanism other than by forming an 
occlusive oily film. The film from a hand lotion or 
vanishing cream may be primarily glycerin or a similar 
hydrophilic material. It may be a dispersion of stearic 
acid crystals or a salt of stearic acid in a substance like 
glycerin. Such films would be thin because of the high 
water content of the original materials; 


surface seem so 


cracking 


they could 


easily be removed with water. They are neither very 
occlusive nor protective. They function to relieve dry- 
ness by causing a smoother surface, in the same way 


that a more occlusive film smooths the scales, and 
possibly by aiding the stratum corneum in holding 
water. If equal weights of anhydrous glycerin and dry 
cornified epithelium are allowed to come to equilibrium 
in an environment of any relative humidity, the glycerin 
will hold more water than the cornified epithelium. A 
film of glycerin therefore, will aid the skin in attracting 
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water from the environment. In environments of rather 
low relative humidities, a sheet of cornified epithelium 
covered with a film of glycerin seems to be more flexi- 
ble than a similar sheet not covered with glycerin. 

Those agents listed by pharmacologists as demulcents 
are the ones which may relieve dryness by this mech- 
anism. They include glycerin, sorbitol, propylene 
glycol, polyethylene glycols, and various gums. They 
probably act to relieve dryness by mechanisms more 
complex than the simple protective action mentioned in 
the pharmacological literature. 


Conclusion 


Since the development of a dry skin is more complex 
than a simple deficiency of natural oils, a process for the 
relief of dryness which is directed simply towards the 
replacement of natural oils may not necessarily accom- 
plish its purpose. The ability of a cosmetic to prevent 
or relieve dryness appears to be a function primarily 
of its ability to increase the water content of the 
stratum corneum. Its oily or lubricating property, per 
se, does not serve to relieve dryness except in so far as 
it helps protect the skin and to make the cutaneous 
surface smoother. 

Cosmetics for the relief of dryness should contain 
either an agent which will form a relatively occlusive, 
continuous film on the cutaneous surface, thus helping 
to prevent the loss of water from the skin, or an agent 
which will help attract water to the stratum corneum 
from the environment. These cosmetics should be good 
protectives and not in themselves irritating to the skin. 
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Tue application of odoriferous materials increases in 
importance as the years pass and without doubt the 
public is now very much odour-conscious. In the field « ¢ 
perfumery and cosmetics the attendant odour may weil 
be the deciding sales factor. This fact has been so for 
years but in addition an appreciation of odour has 
spread into home and factory, so that the individual is 
no longer prepared to accept an article which is un- 
pleasant in odour; one could go further and say that 
there is a demand for a pleasant and acceptable odour 
in most of the goods we use today. 

Perfumery has always been a difficult subject and a 
flair’ coupled with long years of experience have been 
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necessary qualifications for a successful perfumer. The 
practising perfumer has found his problems increasing 
in scope and magnitude, for no longer can be confine 
himself to the artistic task of producing blends of 
attractive odour; he must appreciate also their per- 
formance in a wide range of products often under con- 
ditions which will adversely affect some or all of his 
carefully chosen ingredients. Already he has conquered 
the problem of producing stable perfumes in 
creams, shampoos, etc., by omitting unstable chemicals 
and oils or by introducing specially developed new ma- 
terials. He has learned how to combat unwanted odours 
in a variety of products. Perhaps he has been able to 
do this because he is a chemist as well as a perfumer; 
more likely he has worked as a member of a team com- 
prising perfumers, physicists and chemists. 


soap, 
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Problems 


An exploration of some 


of the perfumery problems 
encountered in the packaging 


of aerosol products 


Now has come his biggest challenge, the production 
of perfumes in finger-tip dispensers. 

Let us consider the most simple of his problems; the 
creation of a perfume designed to function as a handker- 
chief perfume or toilet water packed in glass. Here we 


Liquid phase 
a 
Figure 1 


are dealing with a solution of perfume in alcohol, for 
preference with some added water. His past experience 
tells him just what he can use in the way of raw ma- 
terials under non-aerosol conditions, but what of the 
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new conditions? Perhaps a few words on how an aerosol 
functions would not be amiss at this juncture. 


How an Aerosol Works 

Figure 1 shows how an aerosol works. Container (A 
holds both a liquid phase and a gaseous phase. The latter, 
depending upon the characteristics of the propellant, has 
an excess pressure in regard to the surrounding atmos- 
phere and when the valve is opened by pressing button 
(C), free communication is established between the 
contents of the container and the ambient air, the pres- 
sure of the gas will force the liquid, via standpipe (B 
through the valve and the nozzle (C). 

As the liquid solution of the active ingredient in the 
propellant leaves the discharge nozzle, the elimination 
of the excess pressure causes the propellant to evaporate 
immediately, i.e. it undergoes an almost explosive expan- 
sion to roughly 260 times its original volume. Owing to 
this rapid vaporisation, the degree of dispersion of the 
active ingredient in the atmosphere is so high that the 
particles remain suspended in the air for periods vary- 
ing between 20 minutes and 2 hours. A stable aerosol is 
thus attained in the classical physical sense, in other 
words an aerosol only comes into being after an aerosol 
has been operated. 

In foam-type aerosols, e.g. those used for shaving 
creams, in which the active ingredient consists of a 
soap solution, vaporization takes place in exactly the 
same way when the mixture leaves the nozzle. The in- 
crease in volume in this case, however, does not lead to 
the dispersion of the active ingredient, but to the forma- 
tion of a large amount of stable foam. During the period 
in which the valve is open, the original conditions pre- 
vailing in the container are continuously restored, since 

owing to the vaporization of the liquid phase—an 
adequate supply of propellant is constantly transformed 
into the gaseous phase to maintain the excess pressure 
of the latter at a constant level. 

At the moment the nozzle is closed, the physical con- 
ditions inside the container are therefore identical to 
those prevailing prior to its use and this explains why 
even the very last particles of the contents can be 
sprayed with absolute efficiency. 


The Propellants 

To all intents and purposes we are concerned with 
three propellants. They are: monofluorotrichlorometh- 
ane (Freon 11, Arcton 9, Frigen 11, Genetron 11 
difluorodichloromethane (Freon 12, Arcton 6, Frigen 
12, Genetron 12) and tetrafluorodichloroethane (Freon 
114, Arcton 33, Frigen 114, Generton 320). 

The selection of the correct propellant (or propel- 
lants) in the correct amount may not be the concern of 
the perfumer but he is vitally concerned with the effect 
of his perfume on the propellant and, even more so, with 
the effect of the propellant on his perfume. The fluoron- 
carbon linkage is one of great stability but the chlorine- 
carbon linkage less strong. All the commercially avail- 
able propellants are subject to some degree of hydrolysis 
in the presence of water and this effect may be accentu- 
ated by the catalytic presence of metals even in traces. 
It must be borne in mind that in many countries water 
is present in the alcohol employed in perfumery and, in 
any case, it is impossible to obtain perfumery ingre- 
dients absolutely free from moisture. So we are forced 
to accept the possibility of free hydrochloric acid being 
formed as a result of the reaction between propellant 
and water. It is not necessary to dwell on the effect that 
even traces of inorganic acids may have on some of our 
treasured organic chemicals. 

The stability (as defined by resistance to hydrolysis) 
of the propellants has been indicated in the excellent 
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technical bulletins “Kinetic.’* Here it is shown and 

With perfumes has confirmed, that tetra- 
fluorodichloroethane is the most stable, followed by the 
difluorodichloromethane, with the monofluorotrichloro- 
methane liable to considerable hydrolysis. In the pro- 
duction of handkerchief perfumes and toilet waters the 
tetrafluorodichloroethane can sometimes be used alone 
but often some difluorodichloromethane must be added 
to ensure the correct pressure and spray characteristics. 
in its simplest form and 
even then there are several] aspects which require a full 
investigation before the product is finalised. The re- 
quirements of an aerosol] handkerchief perfume or toilet 
water are: 


experience 


Here is aerosol perfumery 


1. Non-inflammability 

2. Freedom from explosion risk 

53. Compatibility of propellant, 
and if required, water) 

1. Absence of corrosive effects if 
tainers 


alcohol and perfume 


used in metal con- 


®. Correct spray characteristics 

6. Correct perfume formulation to ensure adequate 
performance under the new conditions of odour 
lease 

(. Absence of irritation on the skin 

Stability of the perfume under these 

tions of storage, 


re- 
new condi- 


The Aerosol Perfume Ingredients 
However, alcoholic solutions 
aspect of aerosol production and the perfumer must 
eventually be concerned with perfumes for shaving 
creams, shampoos, hair lacquers, deodorants (personal 
and space), powders, skin creams and a host of other 
cosmetics, to say nothing of the more utilitarian items 
such as polishes, insecticides, etc. 
Perhaps the most significant change in 
from toilet 
tainers, i.e. 


as such are only one 


conditions 
Water to cosmetics is the change in con- 
from glass to metal. Products packed in 
metal, whether tin-plate or aluminium, whether lacquered 
or not, bring forth the vital question of corrosion and 
from the perfumer’s point of view the even more vital 
question of metallic contamination. Many of the prob- 
lems of perfumes in cosmetics he will have dealt with 
previously, colour and odour Stability in soaps and 
creams, oxidation problems in powders, solubility effects 
in brilliantines and sunscreen oils; now all these an- 
swers must be reconsidered in the light of the prevailing 
aerosol conditions. 

R. A. Foresman and R. Pantaleoni wrote at some 
length on the effects of certain aerosol conditions on 
twenty-five chemicals and five essential oils in 
Chemical Specialties,” July 1954. The experiments were 
undertaken on perfume colognes in glass and shave 
creams in metal containers. Some of the results are 
difficult to understand and have not been confirmed in 
our own laboratories, but the experiments given dem- 
onstrate clearly some of the difficulties to be anticipated 
when preparing a perfume of guaranteed stability under 
aerosol conditions. 


“Soap and 


Aerosol Research 


From the very beginning it seemed clear to us that 
only a scientific approach to the whole problem could 
lead to reliable answers. Further, there were so many 
factors involved that each and every branch of this new 
industry would have to be investigated. A fully equipped 
aerosol laboratory, including apparatus for both cold 
and pressure filling was but a preliminary step. Trained 
and experienced chemists were required to explore the 
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possibilities of this new and difficult field. The first step 
was to become acquainted with all the propellants, 
valves, metal and glass containers, so that tests could be 
carried out with the actual materials which the industry 
would eventually employ. In the initial stages of investi- 
gation the tests were visual, for instance the solubility 
of the oils and chemicals could only be determined in 
glass and this necessitated the making of a great num- 
ber of special vessels. The number of tests involved were 
considerable, as it was not just a question of determin- 
ing the solubility of hundreds of materials in one pro- 
pellant; the tests were extended to several propellants 
and their various mixtures. To these experiments were 
added those where a co-solvent such as alcohol Was em- 
ployed to increase solubility of many products or where 
its presence was in any case necessary. It must also be 
remembered that these tests were mere starting points 
and that eventually we should be concerned with the 
solubility, not of a single chemical or oil but of a com- 
plex mixture, 

Next, one is vitally concerned with the stability of 
each and every single ingredient, synthetic chemical, 
isolate, essential oil, resoine, etc., under a wide range of 
aerosol conditions. 

In simple alcoholic solutions the effect of different 
propellants must be carefully and critically examined. So 
that a complete case-book of each single ingredient can 
be built up it is necessary to undertake tests at both 
normal and exaggerated temperatures. For the latter a 
temperature of 55°C was used. Let us consider the in- 
vestigation of one chemical, say phenyl ethyl alcohol. 
The examination proceeds as follows: a 1% solution is 
made in alcohol and a portion set aside as the control. 
Tests run in duplicate or triplicate are made in selected 
aerosol glass bottles. The expense involved in using the 
actual bottle complete with valve is justified as if a 
sealed glass tube is used its usefulness as a means of 
examination ceases once it is opened. 

Let us say our tests are made in duplicate and we are 
concerned with investigating three propellants in only 
one concentration. Perhaps our mixture is one part of 
the alcohol solution and one part propellant, forgetting 
for the moment the explosion risks with certain propel- 
lants at high temperatures. We therefore have to lay 
down thirteen tests, one control and six tests at ordi- 
nary temperature and six at 550°C (each propellant in 
duplicate). Three experienced perfumers are selected to 
examine each solution at various periods of time. Each 
perfumer may have his own particular method of olfac- 
tory examination but spraying on to a smelling slip is 
generally a satisfactory procedure. It is an obvious step 
to examine the accelerated tests more frequently than 
those carried out at ordinary temperatures, Let us sav 
the latter are examined over one year at monthly inter- 
vals and the accelerated tests weekly for as long a period 
as deemed necessary. This is of great value as it gives 
a correlation between long term storage at ordinary 
temperatures and short term accelerated tests. All thir- 
teen samples must be carefully compared with the sam- 
ple in the non-pressurised bottle. This one simple ex- 
ample is already responsible for a tremendous amount 
of work but there are other factors to be considered even 
for this one chemical, e.g. the effects of mixed propel- 
lants, various ratios of propellant to alcohol, a change of 
container from glass to tin-plate or aluminium, the effect 
of a different valve fitment and soldering on joint and, 
finally, the effect of added water to the system. 

The example quoted deals only with the effects to be 
anticipated when phenyl ethyl alcohol is employed in an 
alcoholic mixture. However, this chemical will be re- 
quired in many other types of perfumes and it will have 

(Continued on page 46) 
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First World Congress 


ON 


Essential Oils 


A group of congress members at Gambarie (Aspromonte) 
Front row, left to right: Dr. Paolo Rovesti, Prof. F:an- 
cesco La Face, Dr. Max Fesneau, and Dr. Emma Fenaioli. 


F. V. WELLS, M.R.I., F.C.S. 


Report on an important international meeting in Reggio-Calabria, Italy 


Tue first World Congress of Study 
and Research on Essential Oils was 
a resounding success. It took place 
in Reggio-Calabria, Italy during the 
last week of March, in the newly 
opened laboratories of the Citrus 
Experimental Station, and was di- 
rected by the world-famous author- 
itv, Professor Francesco La Face. 

According to the Italian news- 
paper headlines seven nations par- 
ticipated but everyone who was 
there would willingly alter this 
figure to eight, if not to nine or ten. 
Only a matter of hours, for in- 
stance, prevented Mr. Joao Dier- 
berger Jr., of Dierberger Agro- 
Comercial Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
from being in attendance. I met him 
and his strapping young son, John 
Ernest, in the coffee room of the 
Hotel Miramare. As anyone who 
has read Volume IV of Guenther’s 
“The Essential Oils” will doubtless 
remember, the Dierbergers have 
big South American interests in 
eucalyptus, bois de rose and sassa- 
fras oils. They also grow and distil 
considerable quantities of the grass 
oils—citronella, lemongrass and pal- 
marosa—-as well as basil and citrus 
oils. In fact they are very go-ahead 
representatives of the rapidly de- 
veloping essential oil industry in 
South America. Son John had just 
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returned from completing an agri- 
cultural course in California. 


Papers Presented 


But to return to the international 
character of the congress itself, it 
may be noted that those members 
who actually read papers included 
Drs. Max Fesneau, Sébastien Sabe- 
tay and Jean Sfiras (France), Dr. 
H. K. Thomas, of Dragoco, and Pro- 
fessor W. Treibs of Leipzig Uni- 
versity (W. and E. Germany) ; Pro- 
Javan Tucakov of the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade (Jugo-Slavia) ; 
Dr. Nadja Avalle (Switzerland) ; 


fessor 


Congress members on a visit which gives them 


Professor Francesco La Face, Dr. 
Paolo Rovesti, Professor Vincenzo 
Caglioti and many others (Italy) ; 
and myself (Great Britain). Dr. 
Fesneau, who worked for many 
years in Spain, actually spoke of 
developments in that country. Dr. 
Y.-R. Naves, celebrated perfumery 
chemist of Geneva, was unfortu- 
nately unable to be present, but he 
sent along a paper which was read 
on his behalf by Dr. Rovesti. The 
Bulgarian contingent, which should 
have included Dr. Dimitri Ivanov 
and Dr. G. Zolotovich, was also 


absent from the scene. Alfred 


a first hand view of a center of cultivation. 
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Wagner, now living in Bavaria, 
sent a script on German and Czech 
hop oils, which was read by Dr. 
Rovesti. The man who was with us 
all in spirit, however, though most 
regrettably not in person, was Pro- 
fessor La Face’s old and honoured 
friend, Dr. Ernest Guenther, author 
of “‘The Essential Oils.” In view of 
the number of references made to 
his work, he must certainly be re- 
garded as the U. S. representative 
to this international congress, al- 
though I noted the names of many 
other U. S. writers on the experi- 
mental station’s densely populated 
bookshelves, including Paul Bedou- 
kian and the citrus fruit expert, 
Professor W. V. Cruess. 

As may be gathered from my 
abbreviated list of speakers, a 
three-day conference which includes 
the delivery of some thirty lectures 
and addresses represents, by any 
system of reckoning, a fairly con- 
centrated piece of hard work. If you 
add to this two or three extremely 
interesting visits to plantations and 
factories, a hair-raising drive up 
the winding mountain roads of 
Aspromonte to Gambarie, and a 
series of festive luncheons and 
dinners, you will realise that there 
was hardly time to scribble a post- 
card or sort out one’s notes, much 
less to engage in any prolonged 
shopping expeditions. This exhila- 
rating pace was relaxed after the 
three-day period, however, and 
those of us who remained were free 
to partake still further of our hosts’ 
endless hospitality, to visit Sicily, 
to make private excursions to other 
plantations—in fact, to do just as 
we pleased. It was altogether the 
most stimulating week that I have 
ever spent abroad; and certainly 
the blue sea and sunny weather, the 
ripe oranges on the trees and the 
marigolds in full bloom along the 
Longamare, were a welcome relief 
from the bleak winter months spent 
in England. 


New Laboratories 

The newly equipped laboratories 
of the Stazione Sperimentale delle 
essenze e dei derivati agrumari 
were formally opened on the first 
day of the congress by the Italian 
government’s Secretary for Agri- 
culture, in the presence of Comm. 
Rag. Giuseppe Romeo, president of 
the International Citrus Fair: Dr. 
Domenico Morace, president of the 
Bergamot Consortium; Dr. Antonio 
Giuffré, director of the Consortium: 
and the director of the Station and 
the assembled congressistes (to use 
a convenient term in French). At 
the conclusion of the inaugural 
speeches, the venture was com- 
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mended and blessed by the Arch- 
bishop of Calabria, a striking figure 
in his long, colourful surplice and 
red cap. 

In contrast with the traditional 
customs and the almost medieval 
quality of the surrounding country- 
side, the laboratories are the very 
last word in modernity. They are, 
in fact, the finest of their kind that 
I have seen, not only by reason of 
their admirable design and equip- 
ment but also because of the com- 
parative smallness and compactness 
of each unit, which give every pos- 
sible advantage to the research 
worker who likes a certain amount 
of privacy and seclusion. 

It seems unnecessary for me to 
elaborate on the equipment of the 
laboratories, for this, as one would 
expect, ranges from test tubes and 
pipettes to spectrophotometers, and 
from bunsen burners to electrically- 
heated jackets. I particularly noted 
the elegant fume cupboards 
equipped with remote, finger-tip 
controls; the precise layout of 
vacuum distilling apparatus; and 
the extensive use made of Philco 
refrigerating equipment. 

The lecture room, with its neat 
rows of green-covered chromium 
chairs, is framed on two sides by 
wire-screen covered bookshelves and 
terminates in a spacious dais. On 
the side facing the Longamare, 
metal windows open on to a de- 
lightful view of the esplanade and 
the sea. Below the windows is a 
long recess divided into spacious 
pigeon-holes, allowing students free 
access to the world’s leading jour- 
nals—including, I was pleased to 
note, the A.P., Givaudanian, Chem- 
istry and Industry, S.P.C., and, of 
course, many others. Elsewhere 
were bound volumes of the J.A.0.C., 
Chemical Abstracts, Helv. Chim. 
Acta, Analytical Chemistry, Indus- 
tries de la Parfumerie, Rivista 
Italiana, Fruits, Citrus Industry, 
and those already mentioned. The 
library itself is as extensive as one 
could expect: in fact, it would be 
rather difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover the omission there of any 
work of real importance. I was ex- 
tremely interested to note the com- 
prehensive character of the works 
included on spot tests, micro and 
semi-micro methods, ion-exchange 
and, of course, chromatography. 

Samvles of Italian essential oils 
were displaved for examination: 
bergamot, lemon, sweet orange, 
mandarin, petitgrain ex bitter 
orange, petitgrain ex lemon, neroli, 
jasmin and cassie concretes, gera- 
nium rosata, cilary sage, basil, and 
several others. The congress mem- 
bers went from one jar to another 





like a swarm of bees hovering over 
a sunlit bank of flowers. 
Lectures and Visits 

A few of the visitors spoke Eng- 
lish (notably Dr. H. K. Thomas and 
Professor Treibs) and speech in my 
mother tongue was also easily ex- 
changed with Dr. Giuffré and Pro- 
fessor La Face; but for the most 
part I had to speak as well as | 
could in French, and in that re- 
spect am particularly grateful to 
the encouragement afforded me by 
Max Fesneau and Jean Sfiras. On 
the other hand, my difficulty in 
properly understanding Italian 
somewhat restricted my perform- 
ance as a reporter, and I am there- 
fore unable at this stage to supply 
readers with reliable abstracts of 
the papers presented. In any case, 
the entire proceedings are expected 
to be ready within the next few 
months. 

The various national contribu- 
tions on the study of essential oils 
were described by Fesneau (Spain), 
La Face (Italy), Naves (Switzer- 
land), Sfiras (France), Thomas 
(Germany) and Wells’ (British 
Commonwealth). Among the more 
specialised subjects dealt with were 
sesquiterpene oxides (Treibs) ; in- 
ternational standardisation of ana- 
lytical techniques and requirements 
(Tucakov); new chemical tech- 
niques (Caglioti); infrared spec- 
trography in lemon oil analysis 
(Casu); antiseptic and bactericidal 
properties of citrus oils (Coechini) ; 
electrometric determination of alde- 
hydes (Liberti); U.V. spectro- 
photometry in the examination of 
pure and adulterated lemon oils 
(Massera) ; and methylene chloride 
as an extraction solvent (Rovesti). 

Visits to the centres of cultiva- 
tion led to discussions on fertilisers, 
grafting and budding, soil and 
climatic conditions, tree diseases 
and so forth. Much interesting in- 
formation was also gained from 
conducted tours of some of the fac- 
tories. 

It is hoped, and expected, that 
this congress will not by any means 
be the last as well as the first of its 
kind. but that similar congresses 
will be organised at regular inter- 
vals during the next decade. 

I would personally like to thank 
the organisers for making my visit 
possible. The preliminary work 
must have been immense. The hos- 
pitality was truly Latin in its gen- 
erosity. And I am sure that all my 
fellow congress members will join 
with me in expressing the hope 
that our hosts are as pleased with 
the results of the congress as we 
were with the opportunity of taking 
part in it. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


PAKISTAN 


_ 
! HE separation of natural odoriferous materials and 
the preparation of perfumes in Pakistan is one of the 
most ancient of honourable crafts. The two methods of 
extraction, namely enfleurage and distillation, date back 
to the times of ancients. It is a curious thing that al- 
though the ancient Egyptians and Grecians had few 
materials and no technical knowledge such as we possess 
today, yet they were able to make perfumes of lasting 
fragrance. The industry has now received a grievous 
set back due to the introduction of synthetic perfumes 
imported from foreign countries. Pakistan, however, is 
eminently suitable for the development of this industry 
as a number of indigenous raw materials such as citrus, 
Rosha grass (Cymbopogan martini), Dill (Peucedanum 
graveolen Benth), Fennel (Focniculum vulgare, Goer- 
ten) and Caraway (Carum carui Linn), are found 
abundantly. Today the public insists that every perfume 
be tenacious; and the longer it will hold, the 
popular becomes the perfume. 

Flowers from Karna are available in abundance in 
the month of March. A survey of Bhakkar Tehsil in 
the Mianwali District was made in that month and it 
was discovered that the hair oil made from Karna 
flowers, found in abundance in that vicinity, is sold at 
ts. 5/- per seer and forms the main livelihood of the 
local telies. 

The process adopted by them is similar to that 
prevalent among the manufacturers of Jasmin oil at 
Kanauj in U.P. The flowers from a vicinity of 20 miles 
are collected in the month of March when the season 
is in full swing. The petals from these are separated 
and are mixed with the sarson seed and then scattered 
in layers. A weight is placed over these. The Karna 
flowers contain a strong smell which is embedded into 


more 


*M.Sc. (Agri.), M.S. Southwestern (Texas), Ph.D. (Pb.), P.S.A. II, Assistant Oil 
Technologist, Oilseeds Section, Agricultural College & Research Institute, Lyallpur 
(Pakistan). 
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the seeds during this process; the oil during extraction 
is itself fixed with the Karna scent. 

There is another oil which is made from Karna and 
is locally termed “Plut oil.” It is, however, very much 
inferior in quality. When most of the oil from a ghani 
of sarson (Brassica campestris L.var dichotoma Watt) 
mixed with Karna petals has been extracted and a very 
little amount of oil has been left in the cake, a fresh 
charge of seed mixed with Coriander seed 
(Coriandrum sativum), (the amount of coriander to 
be added is “42 of the weight of sarson) is mixed with 
the cake and it is again expressed in Kholu. This prod- 
uct contains less of the scent and is sold as third class 
oil of Karna at Rs. 3/- per seer. No artificial colour is 
added to the oil. This process is inferior to the scien- 
tific process in which the Karna scent (essential oil 
extracted from flowers by steam distillation) is mixed 
with a properly refined and deodorized base. The colour 
of the final product of the scented oil obtained by this 
method is attractive, and if properly fixed, the perfume 
holds better than by the crude method. 

Fresh flowers of Karna were distilled in a small 
essential oil still of modern type. The properties of 
steam distilled oil are given below: 


Sarson 


Yield percentage 
Acid value 
Saponification value 
Iodine value 


It may be seen from the above that citrus (Karna) 
flowers are very rich in essential oil of high quality 
which can be economically utilized for the production 
of scented hair oils. The facts that Punjab abounds in 
citrus production and that the flowers collected during 
the proper season can be used to impart scent to the 
indigenous oils permit the development of a very im- 
portant cottage industry. 
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LANOLIN CHOLESTEROLS in their 
most active form. 


The Amerchols are safe, non-ionic, 
natural EMULSIFIERS, PENETRANTS 
and EMOLLIENTS. They will help you 
achieve superior cosmetic and phar- 
maceutical formulations by markedly 
improving stability, texture, appear- 


ance and effectiveness. 


\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 


An Amerchol such as the multi-sterol, 
liquid Amerchol L-101 enhances soft- 
ening, penetrating and spreading 
activity while holding desirable mois- 
ture to the skin. The surface active 
Amerchols function at the interface in 
oil-in-water emulsions to bring about 
these unique effects on skin and hair. 


The Amerchols are ideal ointment bases since 
they are stable, induce rapid drug release, and 
promote optimum healing rates. 


WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF AN 
ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL. 


AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS 


a oe a 
MILLTOWN ee NEW JERSEY 








Write on your business letterhead for 
technical literature and suggested formulas. 
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(Continued from page 42) 

to be tried out for odour stability in shave creams, bril- 
liantines and many more products. Consider then the 
final number of tests to be made in order that the per- 
fumer can prepare a list giving him a complete aerosol 
history of the hundreds of raw materials he may desire 
to use. It is a fantastic piece of research necessitating 
years of work and requiring many chemists, technicians 
and perfumers and this is only the background of the 
story. 

All these results have to be taken into consideration 
as a whole for the perfumer is concerned not with the 
effect of a single ingredient but with the final blend. 
Many of his favourite ingredients are quite definitely 
unsuitable for specific aerosol products and substitutes 
must be found. Again this must be the combined efforts 
of chemist and perfumer working in close harmony. Hit 
and miss effects at producing aerosol perfumes are out 
of the question as many manufacturers have found to 
their cost. 

It is only fair to point out that hydrochloric acid 
developed as a result of propellant and water in an alco- 
holic mixture may well be inhibited in other prepara- 
tions, e.g. shaving where triethanolamine 
present. 


soaps is 


Individual Aerosol Products 


Bearing in mind the inherent problem of the stability 
of an ingredient under aerosol conditions a few words 
on individual products may be of interest. 

1. Handkerchief perfumes (glass containers, plastic 
coated for preference). 

Acceptable spray characteristics may be obtained with 
the following formula: 

15% perfume in 96% alcohol 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 


12 parts 
50 parts 

Tetrafluorodichloroethane may be replaced by mix- 
tures of monofluorotrichloromethane and_ difluorodi- 
chloromethane but limits on the perfume ingredients 
which can be used are imposed thereby. 

It is well to appreciate that smelling a perfume from 
a smelling-slip and from a sprayed aerosol are two very 
different matters. If an alcoholic solution of perfume is 
placed on a blotter or on fabric these materials act as 
fixatives. Now the perfumer normally carefully blends 
his ingredients so that they have as near as possible a 
constant rate of evaporation. In a handkerchief perfume 
the alcohol acts as a vehicle to “lift” the perfume. This 
means that throughout the life of a perfume the exam- 
iner is conscious of a subtle change in odour. Whatever 
the skill of the designer, no perfume consisting of a 
complicated mixture of ingredients remains constant in 
odour during its period of evaporation. The nature of 
those changes determine the excellence of the creation 
and is the perfumer’s science and art. 

But in an aerosol where the whole of the blend lit- 
erally explodes into the air, we have a simultaneous re- 
lease of the odorous molecules so that the bouquet as 
received by the nose is virtually in its entirety. Of 


| course, many aerosol perfumes are not sprayed far into 


the atmosphere but directly onto surfaces—handker- 
chiefs, clothes, or skin. In such cases the rate of odour 
release may vary between normal application and actual 
spraying into the atmosphere. We have, however, to 
consider all possibilities from direct transference from 
container to surface to a complete dissemination into the 
atmosphere. In other words, one cannot draw on previ- 
ous blending experiences when considering odour effects 
in sprayed products and, of course, the effect will differ 
according to the nature of the spray, being accentuated 
with the very fine mists. 
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While talking of very fine dispersions, it is well to 
eep in mind the irritating effects which a perfume may 
possess under these conditions. 
2. Toilet waters (glass containers, plastic coated for 
preference). 
Typical formulae for “moist” sprays might be: 
a) Alcohol 85° 70 parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 30 parts 
Perfume -3 parts 
b) Alcohol 85% ») parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 30 parts 
Difluorodichloromethane 5 parts 
Perfume -3 parts 
“dryer” types of spray: 
¢) Alcohol 85°; 0 parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 30 parts 
Difluorodichloromethane 10 parts 
Perfume 1-3 parts 
d) Alcohol 96° 55 parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 35 
Difluorodichloromethane 10 parts 
Perfume 1-3 parts 
Much written under the heading of handkerchief per- 
fumes also applies here, but in addition we are forced 
to give special attention to the fact that excessive 
amounts of water are present, leading not only to solu- 
bility problems but also to problems of instability of 
the perfumery constituents. 


» parts 
) 


3. Space deodorants, air fresheners, etc. (metal con- 
tainer, lacquered for preference). 

Simple but effective products can be made by dis- 
solving specially devised deodorant perfumes and se- 
lected glycols in a propellant. 

It is not necessary to explore the action of this mix- 
ture as an air deodorant nor to explain how the ingre- 
dients of a correctly formulated perfume will absorb 
unwanted odours; it is sufficient to consider the aerosol 
aspect. Here, in the absence of alcohol we may meet the 
problem of the solubility of the perfume. The problem 
of the stability of the perfume is at a maximum if we 
have the presence of metal (even lacquering leaves this 
possibility) and the possibility of the use of the less 
stable propellants. Thus our selection of ingredients for 
a stable perfume to be used under the above condition is 
limited by three factors: 

a. Stability of odour 

b. Solubility 

c. Possession of deodorising properties 
1. After shave lotion (glass container, plastic coated 
for preference). 

A basic formula might be: 

Alcohol 85° 10.0 parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 30.0 parts 
Difluorodichloromethane 0 parts 
Perfume 5 parts 
Mild astringent or poly vinyl 

pyrrolidone 5 parts 

or a rather more “moist” spray: 

Alcohol 85° 70 parts 
Tetrafluorodichloroethane 30.0 parts 
Perfume 5 parts 
Mild astringent or poly vinyl 

pyrrolidone 0.5 parts 

The problem, as far as the perfume is concerned, 
remains similar to that in the toilet water preparation. 
5. Hair lacquers (metal containers). 

In this case we are virtually dealing with a modified 
shellac or poly vinyl pyrrolidone in alcohol. To this so- 
lution will be added considerable amounts of propellant, 
mainly the difluorodichloromethane. For the perfume, | 
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Modulan 


The MODIFIED LANOLIN with new 


properties. 


Modulan is chemically treated lanolin 
containing all the constituents of lan- 
olin modified by a unique treatment 
to impart NEW and VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES. 


Modulan forms clear solutions even in 
cold mineral oil and deposits hydro- 
phobic, emollient films on skin and 
hair. These desirable protective films 
are waxy rather than tacky and are 
very pleasant to the touch. 


Modulan is extremely hydrophobic — 
does not form greasy emulsions and is 
practically odorless. Because of its out- 
standing compatibility with oil-in- 
water emulsions and with soaps and 
shampoos, Modulan is particularly 
recommended for use in creams 
lotions, baby products, hair prepara- 
tions, make-up, and ointments. 


CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS HAVE 
INDICATED THAT MODULAN IS 
HYPO-ALLERGENIC. 
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technical literature and suggested formulas. 
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the solubility problems may be magnified and questions 
of corrosion and perfume stability are considerable. Due 
attention must be given to any plasticising effects which 
the perfume may have on the shellac or PVP. Further, 
certain perfumery chemicals form complexes with PVP. 
6. Sunscreen preparations. 

There are three main types to consider under this 
heading: 

a. Oily types 

b. Products with a limited oiliness 

c. Cream types 

The first type might consist of a suitable screening 
agent, e.g. methyl para dimethyl amino benzoate, men- 
thyl salicylate or one of the many proprietary agents 
offered to the trade, dissolved in mineral oil and/or 
vegetable oil. The solubility of the screening agent in 
the oils and the miscibility of the mixture in the pro- 
pellant will determine the nature of the oils used. To 
this oily solution will be added a relatively large amount 
of propellant, probably a mixture of monofluorotri- 
chloromethane and difluorodichloromethane. The con- 
tainer would be plastic coated glass or metal, lacquered 
for preference. 

The second type, which is to be less greasy than 
type 1, will contain alcohol at the expense of some or 
all of the oil but will also contain a spreading agent. A 
suitable container for this type is glass, plastic coated. 

The third type lends itself to ingenious ideas in for- 
mulation but, in the main, we shall be dealing with an 
emulsion containing large quantities of water. The na- 
ture of the emulsifier or the vehicle for the screening 
agent offers wide scope for individual thought, but we 
may well have to consider the presence of fatty acids, 
triethanolamine, lanolin and other products which pre- 
sent problems of odour and colour development. In this 
type we must consider that our screening agent and our 
perfume are emulsified in the container and delivered as 
a foam on to the skin. The container may be either plas- 
tic coated glass or lacquered metal. 

As far as the perfume is concerned, the problems in 
type 1 are less severe than is the case with alcoholic 
solutions but solubility and stability difficulties have still 
to be overcome. 

In the second type, where alcohol is present, our prob- 
lems are somewhat similar to those existing in handker- 
chief perfumes. 

For the foam type of preparation, reference should 
be made to the next item. 

7. Shaving creams and foam products in general. 

Here we are not concerned with the atomising effects 
of the spray on the odour of the perfume. Our perfume 
in the shaken container is to all intents and purposes 
emulsified with the propellant in the soap solution. One 
important function of the perfume will be to mask the 
odour of the fatty acids employed, more particularly 
lauric acid. Fatty ingredients often included in these 
shave preparations may also possess odour, e.g. lanolin. 
In addition it is desirable to give the preparation a 
pleasant odour of its own, just as is required in a con- 
ventional shave cream or stick. A distinct problem with 
emulsions based on triethanolamine is discoloration, as 
this material reacts with many chemicals to give yellow 
products. 

Requirements and Properties of the 
Finished Aerosol Perfume 

A perfume in an aerosol must contend with the effects 
of the active ingredients, propellants and the container. 
Further, interaction between these three may cause 
added complications. Metals, activated metal surfaces, 
traces of mineral acid may all tend to catalyse complex 
reactions in or between organic chemicals. We may an- 
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ticipate a breakdown of acetals and also their formation 
from alcohols and aldehydes. Esters may be formed or 
broken down and interchange of esters may occur. Other 
reactions would include dehydrations, condensations and 
cyclysations. These reactions are often amplified in the 
presence of alcohol and it is found that many perfumery 
ingredients unstable in an alcohol, propellant mixture 
are quite stable when the alcohol is replaced by mineral 
oil; to some extent the presence or absence of water is 
the deciding factor. A very simple experiment to dem- 
onstrate the way in which some essential oils deteriorate 
under aerosol conditions is as follows: 

Make a solution of lemon oil in 96°, alcohol and add 
to it half its volume of either monofluorotrichloro- 
methane or difluorodichloromethane and seal in an 
aerosol container. At 55°C the oil is destroyed in a 
very short time and its life is not very long even at 
ordinary temperatures. Even under the most favour- 
able conditions, i.e. glass container and using tetra 
fluorodichloroethane as the propellant, lemon oils are 
degraded at ordinary temperatures in a fairly short 
period of time. As is well known, many terpenes suffer 
degradation under abnormal conditions. 

While careful attention must be given to the possible 
clogging of the valve, unnecessary attention has been 
drawn to the use of resinous materials. AS someone once 
asked “if resinous products clog the valve how can you 
use large quantities of shellac in a hair lacquer?” This 
is, of course, not quite a true picture and often the 
resoine must be subjected to a special extraction proc- 
ess before it is safe to use in aerosols. 


New Approach to Fixation 

On the whole, the advent of aerosols has meant a new 
approach to fixation. Our ideas on the mechanics of this 
important phenomenon are quite clear but, unfortu- 
nately, our preconceived ideas must be reconsidered in 
the light of the new conditions. Many of our solid prod- 
ucts responsible for fixation effects can not be used in 
a perfume for a specific aerosol product. This may be 
due to their instability or, more often, to the fact that 
their presence in large amounts leads to problems of 
insolubility. Further, some of our normal fixatives tend 
to give rise to irritation on the skin when sprayed as 
fine mists. Certain of our resinous products are unsuit- 
able for use in many aerosol formulae. This has meant 
that new fixatives, both natural and synthetic, have 
been developed and even then the individual product will 
not have a universal application but must be considered 
and tested in the specific aerosol under discussion. 

The question of avoiding alcohols for use in aluminium 
containers has been mentioned and is a positive factor 
to be considered, 

One very real danger lies in the fact that many esters, 
e.g. butyrates, valerianates, phenyl acetates, tend to 
break down and the traces of liberated acid may com- 
pletely ruin a perfume. One of the most surprising ef- 
fects given in alcoholic solutions of perfumes under 
pressurised conditions is that some odours appear to be 
intensified, while others, though suffering no other 
deterioration, seem to lose “life.” 

It has also been said that the use of a low pressure 
propellant eliminates problems of odour deterioration 
and often enhances the fragrance. This may well be true 
of a perfume made specially to withstand aerosol con- 
ditions but it is certainly not so with the majority of 
perfumes made for a conventional type of packing, i.e. 
in non-pressurized containers. 

To conclude, it is vitally important to test the selected 
aerosol perfume in the final product, that is under the 
exact conditions in which it will eventually appear be- 
fore the public. 
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1. SCHIAPARELLI 


‘“Parfum-Aires” by Schiaparelli are perforated gold balls 
which are designed to be filled with crystals and hung in the 
closet to give a fragrance to wardrobe or linens; or they can 
be used to scent the bath. Crystals are provided in three 
Schiaparelli fragrances: Shocking, Sleeping, and Succes- 
Fou. The price is $7.50. 


2. JEAN D’ALBRET 


The Flacon Griffons is the new purse-size container for 
Jean d’Albret’s French perfume, Ecusson. The golden capped 
elongated vial is made of frosted glass embossed with the 
symbolic French griffon. All Ecusson perfume is made, 
sealed and packaged in France. The cost is $5 for the ! 
ounce flacon; $7.50 for the 14 ounce size. 


3. MONICO 


“Christmas in July” is the summer fragrance line by Monico, 
Inc. The scent is available in cologne, cologne stick and dust- 
ing powder. The packaging is snowy white, with a sprinkle 
of modernistic snowflakes in red, turquoise, green and violet. 
The colorful snowflake motif is silk screened onto the 
cologne bottle. During June and July the line will be na- 
tionally advertised in leading consumer magazines. 


4. BOURJOIS 


On May 20 Bourjois presents three new summer cologne 
fragrances: Spice ’n Ice is green; Frosty Mist is cool blue; 
and On the Wind is amber. They are packaged in gracefully 
fluted bottles with sprinkler finish. The gold flecked flare 
bottle caps and embossed foil labels are green, turquoise or 
vellow to harmonize with the cologne colors. Each retails at 
$1 for 6 ounces. 


5. HOUBIGANT 


Houbigant, Inc. has introduced a new deodorant and anti- 
perspirant in its Quelques Fleurs line. The product is said 
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QUELQUES FLEURS 


HOUBIGANT 


ee tome 


Vepttowel 
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to combine the properties of a cream type preparation with 
the convenience of a stick. The price is $1 plus tax. 


6. RICHARD HUDNUT 


Two new Richard Hudnut fragrances. R.S. V. P. and Gemey, 
are aerosol packaged. The products, designated as essence 
mists, come in plastic-coated bottles, R. S. V. P. in mauve, 
Gemey in blue. Each container is boxed in an individual 
metallic matching carton. A self-displaying counter mer- 
chandising unit is available for drug store use. The 3! 
ounce size of each retails for $2.75 each, plus tax. 


7. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Color-Tone hair spray from Helena Rubinstein is a new 
product designed to keep the hair in place and give a quick 
setting, and also to add temporary color highlights. The 
hair spray, which comes in four shades, is not a stain and 
does not contain lacquer. A circular cardboard under the cap 
of the bottle explains that it contains four full ounces, and 
that air space is necessary to produce a fine spray. The price 
is $1.75 plus tax. 


8. PARFUMS CORDAY 


Parfums Corday, Inc. has launched a line of imported men’s 
toiletries in its Jet for Jentlemen scent. Added to the cologne 
are after shave lotion, talc, and spray-cologne. The items are 
available individually, or in gift sets, in striking black and 
white packages. The use of a pressurized spray bottle for the 
spray cologne is said to be unique in men’s toiletries. 


9. SCHICK 


eR Sees 


Elimination of the carton inner liner gives an “open win- 
dow” view of the pre-shave lotion from Schick, Inc. De- 
signed by Container Corporation of America, the carton is 
styled to highlight the product inside, and to make effective 
shelf and counter displays. 
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New York 
| By titey | 


Milan 


LANOLIN 


We supply three grades: 


Superfine Cosmetic U.S.P. 


Cosmetic U.S.P. 
Pharmaceutical U.S.P. 


Send for sample, prices, and 


suggested formulations. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


R. PELTZ CO. 
218 Wilford Building 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

IN THE MIDWEST 


WALTER H. JELLY & CO., INC. 
120 North Western Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
IN THE SOUTH 
L. E. OFFUTT CO., INC. 
431 N. Dunlap St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CRODA INC. 


51 Madison Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 
MU 3-3090 
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This Month’s Quiz Master 


Dr. Stephen Rothman 
Winner, first specic! award of 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists, 1954 
tor fundamental research and publications 
in the field of physiology and biochemistry of the skin 


QUESTION I. What is “chapping” of the skin and what can be 
done about it? 


ANSWER. The horny layer of the skin surface is a macroscopi- 
cally continuous and highly flexible layer. Its flexibility depends 
on proper hydration of the keratin in the horny layer. Dehydra- 
tion causes loss of flexibility and considerable brittleness. This 
brittleness leads to cracks in the horny layer, usually in a rhom- 
boidal pattern. Such “chapping” occurs mainly when in cool or 
cold weather there is a sudden fall in air moisture, because in a 
cold, dry atmosphere the horny layer loses too much water to the 
outside in vapor form. Excessive use of soaps, detergents and 
other chemicals may denature the keratin so that its water- 
holding capacity decreases, and again chapping results. Chap- 
ping can be counteracted by restriction of the use of soaps and 
detergents, by use of greasy ointments which hinder evaporation 
of water from the horny layer and, to a lesser degree, by the use 
of cold creams which are less counteracting of evaporation but 
by virtue of their water content partially replace the excessive 
water loss. 


QUESTION II. Js the claim valid that some sun-screen prepara- 
tions prevent sunburn but permit tanning ? 


ANSWER. This claim is not valid if “tanning” is correctly de- 
fined as the darkening of the skin based on formation of new 
melanin granules. This true tanning, a biologically active process, 
is always secondary to a grossly or at least microscopically de- 
monstrable sunburn reaction and, thus, is elicited by the same 
“sunburn range” of the ultraviolet spectrum as is sunburn itself. 
The sun protectant creams act by screening out just this range. 
Therefore, true tanning is not possible if the sunburn rays are 
filtered out. 

If, however, tanning is loosely defined as darkening of the 
skin in general, the above claim has a certain justification. 
Melanin has a dark oxidized and a pale reduced variety. In a 
well-tanned person who has taken sunbaths during the summer, 
the melanin granules are fully oxidized but during the winter 
they pale out. In the following spring or summer on sun ex- 
posure these pale melanin granules are re-oxidized and thus the 
skin appears darker. This re-oxidation is effected by any part of 
the whole long-wave ultraviolet spectrum between 3000 and 4000 
A. and also by infrared rays. Thus it will occur even if the nar- 
row range of the sunburn spectrum around 3000 A. is filtered 
out. This re-oxidation of pale melanin granules may be attractive 
cosmetically but biologically is certainly an entirely passive 
photochemical process with no metabolic consequences. Darken- 
ing of freckles in summer is based on the same mechanism and, 
therefore, regular sun-screen preparations do not protect against 
darkening of freckles. 
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A classic 


will always lack 


common scents 


There’s greatness in the great perfume, and 
the greatness comes from fragrance. No great 
fragrance ever known has been a common 
scents creation. 


That is just why Norda may help you. Norda 
makes uncommon good scents. Norda has 
the skilled, trained nose to compose them into 
the classic that means profit for you. 


It takes experienced sureness to combine the 
subtleties of varied scents so that each blends, 
and each lends its delicate rightness to the per- 
fect perfume. The nose of Norda will do it 
for you. 


Use Norda’s good scents. Send your business 
letterhead for free samples today. 


Norda does what Nature does 
... Norda makes good scents 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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F amiuiar polyols, such as gly- 
cerine, propylene glycol and _ sor- 
bitol syrups, are popular additives 
to shaving creams, both brushless 
and lathering types, particularly 
the former. These humectant and 
plasticizing agents endow the toilet 
preparations with valuable and sales 
promoting properties. 

An important point to remember 
in connection with the use of these 
materials is that although they may, 


cracking 
of soap 


SHAVING 
CREAMS 


PAUL I. SMITH 


Achieving balance in their selection for use in shaving creams 


as a group, be classed as humectants 
and plasticizing agents, they do not 
give exactly the same results in use 
and are not equivalent in action. If, 
for instance, the formulation in- 
cludes both glycerine and propylene 
glycol, it is not recommended that 
one can replace the other to take 
advantage of price differentials. 
These additives are complemen- 
tary but not identical in action and 
once a balanced formula has been 


A COMMON complaint from tropi- 
cal markets is that tabletted soap 
cracks and looks unsightly. This is, 
of course, due to the premature dry- 
ing out of the soap and can only be 
avoided by reducing its tendency 
to lose moisture by evaporation. 
Thorough milling does help a great 
deal, particularly if a small per- 
centage, say 5° of soft soap is 
added to the soap. This is often 
more effective than some of the su- 
perfatting agents, and of these lan- 
olin is the most effective. Another 


evolved, then it is inadvisable to 
change the proportions present. As 
a general rule, glycerine tends to 
impart greater firmness to a soap 
cream than propylene glycol, but 
less gloss and a more granular con- 
sistency. A formula that is cor- 
rectly, and may be delicately bal- 
anced, cannot safely be disturbed 
without adversely affecting the sale- 
able characteristics of the product. 
Substitution requires great care. 


very useful anti-cracking agent is 
Irish Moss in one or other of its 
acceptable forms. This, when swol- 
len with water, can readily be 
milled into the soap and helps to 
retain the moisture and so prevent 
cracking. Some authorities recom- 
mend the addition of about 5% liq- 
uid soap to the mix before milling 
and claim that it helps to reduce 
cracking without increasing the 
risk of rancidity. With all the ad- 
ditives thorough milling is a first 
essential.—P.I.S. 
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YOU WILL AGREE that worthwhile citrus oils must 
retain all their delicate original flavour, and must be 
absolutely pure. Lanitis produce such oils. 

The 1956 supply of Lanitis oils is of superb quality. 

If you want samples we will send them*, proudly send 
them, because they are derived from the fruit by the 
very latest methods. These entail the minimum contact 
of oil with water during the process of oil 

extraction. No wonder Lanitis oils are comparable 


with oils produced anywhere else in the world. 


G 


*write to: The Calvert Mills Co., 
44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Lanitis Bros Ltd 


P.O. Box 500, Nicosia, Cyprus 


Citrus Oils Citrus Pastes Clear Alcoholic Flavours Hydrosol Flavours Citrus Crushes 
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... when the cost of geranium 
goes up, the value of an 
excellent replacement is more 


important than ever... 
is just such a replacement. . . 


.. the odor, value, character 
and stability of GBRMRIMAE have 


been time-tested for years. 


Write on your letterhead 
for samples and suggestions. 


SYNTOMATIC CORPORATION 


114 East 32nd Street ¢ New York 16, N, Y. 





PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


LABELING MACHINE—1 


A machine for the automatic ap- 
plication of pressure sensitive labels 
in roll form has been introduced by 
the New Jersey Machine Corp. To 
date removal of the label from the 
roll and application to the bottle 
has been done by hand. In the auto- 
matic operation, a roll feeding de- 
vice is provided. As each label 
passes an electric eye, its motion 
is halted and vacuum picks it up 
and feeds it to the applying head 
of the labeling machine. The opera- 
tion is recommended whenever an 
easily removable .label is desirable, 
as in the case of a container which 
is designed to serve another pur- 
pose after being emptied of its 
contents. 


PRESSURE FILLER—2 


A new pressure filler has been 
developed by the Laub Engineering 
Co. for packing sudsing or viscous 
or corrosive fluids in cans or 
squeeze bottles. Low fills and drip- 
pings are said to be eliminated by 
observation of overflow tubes. The 
filler operates without vacuum, 
which eliminates collapsing of plas- 
tic squeeze bottles or rectangular 
cans; evaporation of volatiles or 
perfumes; and the need for expen- 
sive suds-collecting and suds-break- 
ing equipment and special ventila- 
tion. It attains speeds of up to 84 
twelve-ounce cans per minute, and 


1. 
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may be operated by air pressure, 
pumps, or gravity alone. 


DISSOLVERS—3 


Announcement of improved mod- 
els of Cowles dissolvers and an 
expanded plan for demonstration in 
users’ plants has been made by 
Morehouse-Cowles, Inc. They are 
designed for processors of liquid- 
liquid, gas-liquid and _ solid-liquid 
products, and are applicable to ma- 
terials with viscosities up to and 
in excess of 50,000 centipoises. The 
models feature motor placement 
which reduces head-room require- 
ments, stainless steel construction 
and patented impellers for a variety 
of applications in the process indus- 
tries. Peripheral speeds of impellers 
range from 3600 to 6000 R.P.M. 


LIPSTICK MOULDING MACHINES 


H. B. Arden & Co. (Instruments ) 
Ltd. manufactures lipstick mould- 
ing machines. One model produces 
144 lipsticks per operation on 9 mm. 
or less diameter; another produces 
72 per operation of from 5 mm. to 
13 mm. diameter. Both models 
come with water cooled and warmed 
moulding block, self-ejecting mech- 
anism, and can produce lipsticks 
with either bullet or chisel points. 
Attachments for the machines in- 
clude pouring and cutting-off grid 
for easy removal of surplus mass 
after pouring; case filling frame 
for direct insertion of the lipsticks 


into cases without touching by 
hand; and interchangeable mould- 
ing block for production of alter- 
nate size lipsticks. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY INSTRUMENT 


An instrument which makes an 
automatic qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis of gases and volatile 
liquids by gas-liquid partition 
chromatography is the Fisher-Gulf 
Partitioner made by the Fisher 
Scientific Co. A 14-foot thermo- 
stated chromatographic column re- 
solves each mixture into its pure 
components. A built-in integrator 
simultaneously computes and re- 
cords numbers proportional to the 
quantity of the components. The 
machine is recommended for re- 
search and routine control, and for 
such specific uses as identifying 
trace impurities in solvents, and 
quality control of foods, beverages, 
perfumes or spices. In gas-liquid 
partition chromatography, an inert 
gas carries the sample through a 
column filled with an inert packing. 
Different components travel at dif- 
ferent rates and become separated. 
As they emerge they are detected 
by a thermal conductivity cell, pro- 
ducing a peak on a recorder chart. 
The area under each peak is pro- 
portional to the mole fraction of 
the component in the sample. The 
instrument is said to use very small 
samples, and to make a full analysis 
of a multicomponent system in 
minutes. 


2. 3. 
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Another Shulton achievement in fine chemicals...Lignyl Acetate. 
Available at less than one-half the cost of linalyl acetate, Lignyl 


Acetate sets a new standard of economy and quality for linalyl 
acetate effects, Processed from domestic materials, constant in 
availability and price, Lignyl Acetate does a superior job in ex- 
tending or replacing such odor complexes as bergamot, lavender, 
and petitgrain. And, of course, it is compatible with perfume 
materials and stable in soaps. 


Technical bulletins, samples, and additional information, available on request. 
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A review of the FD&C permitted colors com- 
pared with those of the Permanent Interna- 
tion Bureau of Analytical Chemistry for Human 


and Animal Food 


One hundred years ago William Henry Perkin while 
working as an assistant for August Wilhelm Hofmann 
at the Royal College of Chemistry in London accidentally 
discovered the synthetic dye mauve while investigating 
the action of oxidizing agents on aniline oil. The story 
is generally told that he was working on the synthesis 
of quinine. Perkin realized the economic importance of 


his discovery and left his scientific investigations to 
develop his dye, known as Perkin’s mauve, and manu- 
facture it on an industrial scale. In 1859 fuchsin was 
being produced commercially and very soon many other 
dyes were being made. Various organizations are cele- 
brating the centennial of the discovery of mauve. 

Very soon after the discovery of this first synthetic 
dye, such products were used for the coloring of foods 
and beverages. Thus as early as 1860, fuchsin was used 
for the coloring of some French wines. It was not long 
after synthetic dyes were used for the coloring of food- 
stuffs that it was noted that they might have injurious 
effects on human beings. In 1888, Theodore Wey! wrote 
a little book about the coal-tar colors with particular 
reference to their harmful effects and urged restriction 
of their use. This was brought to the attention of the 
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United States by Henry Leffmann as long ago as 1892 
and the dangers of using artificial dyes were re-empha- 
sized by Hugo Lieber in 1904. 

As a consequence of the Wiley Food and Drug Act 
and subsequently the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938, synthetic dyes, which are to be used in foods 
and flavors for foods which are colored, are certified. 
The procedure of certification was devised for the pur- 
pose of affording manufacturers of food colors and, 
subsequently, colors to be used in drugs and cosmetics, 
a means of determining the suitability of such products 
with respect to their purity and harmlessness. Times 
change and often our ideas of “purity” and harmfulness 
change with them. 

The original list of 7 permitted colors consisted of 
amaranth, ponceau 3R, erythrosine, orange J, naphthol 
yellow S, light green SF yellowish, and indigo carmine. 
After a number of years 15 colors were on the list 
permitted for foods, the additional colors being ponceau 
SX, sunset yellow FCF, tartrazine, yellow AB, yellow 
OB, Guinea green B, fast green FCF, and brilliant blue 
FCF. By 1944 18 colors were on the permitted list, the 
additional colors being orange SS, oil red XO, and the 
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potassium salt of naphthol yellow S. In 1950, the Food 
and Drug Administration certified acid violet 6B as a 
permitted food color. 


Delisted Colors 


In 1956, The Food and Drug Administration advised 
food and beverage manufacturers that three coal-tar 
colors were removed from the list of those permitted to 
be used in food products. 

The regulation, which became effective February 15, 
applied to mixtures containing the delisted colors, as 
well as the pure dyes. The FDA said that food and 
beverage manufacturers may legally use up previously 
certified stocks of the colors, but cautioned them that 
foods containing excessive quantities of these colors 
can cause illness to consumers. 

The colors deleted from the permitted list were FD&C 
Orange No. 1 (orange I), FD&C Orange No. 2. (orange 
SS), and FD&C Red No. 32 (oil red XO). 

The effectiveness of the regulation was temporarily 
stayed with respect to use of one of the colors, namely, 
FD&C Red No. 32 (oil red XO), for coloring the outer 
skin of oranges. The stay was ordered on February 9 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, 
acting on petition of the Florida Citrus Exchange and 
other orange growing interests. The FDA consented to 
the stay on the basis that there is no evidence of harm 
to consumers from the use of FD&C Red No. 32 for 
coloring oranges. Florida orange growers have been 
coloring substantial quantities of their fruit for more 
than 20 years. 

In this connection the FDA told the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare would not ob- 
ject to a bill, namely, H. R. 7732, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Haley, sponsored by Florida and Texas 
shippers which provides for continued certification of 
Red No. 32 for coloring oranges only, if limited to a 
period of three years. It was pointed out that this should 
provide sufficient time for additional scientific testing 
and time to develop harmless colors. In March H. R. 7732 
was still under consideration by the House Committee. 

The Food and Drug Administration stated that studies 
have shown that the three delisted colors caused injury 
when fed continuously to laboratory animals. FDA 
stressed that Federal law requires all such colors to 
be “harmless” regardless of the amount which may be 
used, and when a color is certified as harmless there is 
no restriction on the quantity which may be added to 
a food. Two of the colors, FD&C Orange No. 1 and 
FD&C Red No. 32, caused illness to consumers when 
used in excessive quantities in candy and popcorn. Spe- 
cifically FDA cites an instance which occurred in De- 
cember 1955 in which a large number of children were 
made acutely ill from the consumption of popcorn con- 
taining about 0.3 per cent of FD&C Red No. 32. This 
led the agency to discover other instances of acute 
illness from popcorn being caused by the use of this 
color. The FDA scientific studies have shown injury to 
dogs in tests at levels as low as 0.01 per cent of the diet. 
In quantities at 0.04 per cent in the diet of test dogs, 
consumption proved 100 per cent fatal. 

The FDA noted that the effect of the new regulation 
was stop the agency testing and certification of 
batches of the three dyes as “harmless and suitable for 
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use in foods.”’ FDA will continue to certify these colors 
for use in cosmetics and drugs for external application. 


New Listing 


Actually orange I, the old FD&C Orange No. 1, which 
is the monosodium salt of 4-p-sulfophenylazo-1-naphthol, 
has been renamed Ext D&C Orange No. 3. Orange SS, 
the old FD&C Orange No. 2, which is 1-0-tolylazo-2- 
naphthol, has been renamed Ext D&C Orange No. 4. Oil 
Red XO, the old FD&C Red No. 32, which is 1-xylylazo- 
2-naphthol, has been renamed Ext D&C Red No. 14. 
These amendments were published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, November 16, 1955 and were made an insert in 
F. D.C.3. 


Appeals for Review 


Four appeals for review of the new regulation were 
filed in three judicial circuits. Two of these, which were 
made in the Fifth Circuit, asked for a stay of the order. 
No further appeals can be made for the time for appeals 
has expired. 

In the Second Circuit, which comprises New York, 
the Certified Color Industry Committee petitioned for 
a review of the entire order on the ground that the 
amounts of color used in the experiments made by the 
Food and Drug Administration were much larger than 
those normally used in foods. The court was asked to 
reverse the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare finding that the colors are not “harmless.” In the 
opinion of the FDA, the granting of this petition would 
mean that it would have to interpret the law in the 
sense that it requires the FDA to certify poisonous coal- 
tar colors when normally used in “harmless” amounts. 

In the Seventh Circuit (Chicago) Eli Lilly & Co. 
petitioned for an order to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to reopen the 
hearings and asked that this petition be heard prior to 
a petition for a review of the regulation. This firm also 
asked that if a reopening is denied, that the Secretary's 
ruling be reversed insofar as it applies to the use of 
the three colors in drugs. Such a ruling would permit the 
use of the colors for internal medicaments as well as for 
external use, which has already been approved as noted 
above. 

In the Fifth Circuit (New Orleans) the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, et al., asked for a stay of the order with re- 
spect to the use of Red No. 32 on oranges and for a 
review of the order. Upon the consent by the Government 
a limited stay was entered under which the Secretary 
will continue to certify Red No. 32 exclusively for use 
in coloring oranges, and taking into consideration the 
amounts of color on hand. Such stay will remain in 
effect while the litigation is pending. 

Subject to whatever action may later be taken by the 
courts in the pending appeals, the status of the three 
colors may be summarized as follows: 

(1) FD&C Orange No. 1, FD&C Orange No. 2 and 
FD&C Red No. 32 are banned from use in foods and 
internally administered drugs when certified stocks of 
the colors are exhausted. 

(2) FD&C Red No. 32 will continue to be certified 
for coloring the outer skin of oranges until termination 
of the stay granted by the Court of Appeals (Fifth 
Circuit). 

(3) Legislation is pending to require continued cer- 
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FD&C Color Trade Name Colour Inde Vo. 


No. 1 Brilliant 
No. 2 

No. 1 
No. 
Green No. 
Red No. 1 
Red No. 
Red No. 3 
Red No. 4 
Violet No. 
Yellow No. 
Yellow No. 
Yellow No. 
Yellow No. 
Yellow No. 
Yellow No. 


Blue 
Blue 


Green 


Blue FCF 


(Indigo Carmine) 1180 


666 


Indigotine 
Green B 
SF 
FCF 


Guinea 


Green Yellowish 


Light Green 
Green 


8R 
ol 


Amaranth 


Fast 


Ponceau 


Erythrosine 

Ponceau SX 

Acid Violet 6B 

Naphthol Yellow $ 

Naphthol Yellow S, 

Yellow AB 

Yellow OB 

Tartrazine 

Sunset Yellow FCF 
acerca 


Table |—Food and Drug Administration Permitted Food Colors 


tification of FD&C Red No. 32 for coloring oranges. sidering, on the one hand, the conclusions drawn up 
by the scientists who met in Bad Godesberg (May, 
1954), as well as by the Experts Sub-Committee of the 
Brussels’ Pact (meetings in Paris, March 1954; Luxem- 
burg, October 1954: Brussels, March 1955); taking 
into consideration, on the other hand, the teachings of 
the present Symposium (Vienna, July 1955), express 
the wish, that, until new information is collected, the 
list of colours presently permitted should be strictly 
limited to the following substances:” (See Table II). 

The Food and Drug Administration stated addi- 
tionally that their program of pharmacological testing 
of the other FD&C colors is continuing. 


Permitted Colors 


The colors permitted for use in foods by the Food 
and Drug Administration are tabulated in Table I. 

It is interesting to compare the following resolution 
passed by the International Commission for Agricultural 
Industries, (18, Avenue de Villars Paris-VIle). One of 
a series of symposia ‘‘on foreign substances and synergic 
elements in foods” specifically concerning ‘substances 
used to correct the organoleptic properties of foods” 
was held in Vienna on July 6 to 9, 1955. The resolution 
adopted at this meeting stated, “The Conference con- 


Table !i—Permitied Colors (Permanent Internation Bureau of Analytical Chemistry for Human and Animal Food, Paris) 


1. Synthetic Colors 


Common Name Color Schultz No. Colour Index 


Tartrazine 

Acid Yellow 
Sunset Yellow FCF 
Erythrosine J extra 


Yellow 
Yellow 
Orange 
Red 
Red 
Red 
Black 


640 
16 


New Coccine or Ponceau 4R 


Searlet G.N. 


Brilliant Black B.N. 


Note: Other shades (such as green, violet, etc.) do not appear on this list, no colouring matters of these shades having been considered as acceptable 


Scicutitic Name Color 


Yellow 
Green 
Red 
Yellow 
Yellow 


Carotene and carotenoids 
Chlorophyll and copper complex 
Cochineal (carminic acid) 
Anthocyanines (from usual foods) 
Lactoflavine 


Note 


in foods shall be 250 mg%, that is 20 mg% of copper. 
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The amount of ionized copper in the chlorophyll copper complex must not exceed 0.03% 


2. Colors of Natural Origin 


Schultz 


No. 


Colour Inde x 


7 1241 
‘ 1249a 
1239 


end the maximum concentration of the chlorophyll copper complex 
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How to select a panel to assure satis- 
factory results... Factors that must 
be considered... Techniques used... 
Tasting pharmaceuticals for flavor... 


Consumer panel testing... 


VICTOR G. FOURMAN, PH.D.° 


T HE days are gone forever when the top-man of a 
manufacturing plant decides that a given product is 
the one which should be placed on the market because he, 
being top-man, thinks it is the best of all possible prod- 
ucts. This situation is true whether the product be 
candy, cigarettes, ice-cream, cake, hair shampoo or 
whatnot. 

Nearly all manufacturers, chemists, technologists and 
production men connected with the direction and or- 
ganization of industry, large and small, agree that it 
is no simple matter to judge and anticipate consumer 
acceptance and sales appeal of any product. Certainly 
such judgment cannot possibly be based on the opinion 
of any one or of a few persons regardless how much 
they know, how confident they are in their almost in- 
finite wisdom and how much stock they own in the com- 
pany making the item in question. 

Few people who have had any real experience with 
products, the sale of which is based on consumer appeal, 
will quarrel with the conclusion that no one person or 
merely two or three persons can arrive at the right 
answer, whether the appeal is that of flavor, color, style, 
design, wrapping, or any other factor of fancy and of 
fashion. They are usually in favor of testing panels of 
some kind or other; their disagreements result from the 
fact that they cannot get together on what type of 
panel to use; to what extent the panel can be relied on. 

Before we delve into the general subject of panels, 
properly organized and properly used, and in spite of 
our scepticism about the infinite wisdom of any one 
person or a small group of persons, there are recorded 
cases which show that strange things can happen in 
panel testing and in surveys as in everything else. I 


©President Syntomatic Corporation. Lecture given before New York Chapter, 
American Assn. of Candy Technologists, March 8, 1956. 
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PANEL 
TESTING 
for 


FLAVORS 


would like to cite an example which is authentic to 
demonstrate that panels do not always give the right 
answers, regardless how scientifically such panels are 
conducted. 


Strange Things in Panel Testing 


After the First World War when nail polish came into 
widespread existence, one manufacturer got the wild 
idea that women would like red colored nail polish. A 
careful survey was made among many women, the ma- 
jority of them stated that they would not buy such a 
polish. They reported that it would be vulgar, unrefined, 
unwomanly, loud and coarse—even worse adjectives were 
used to describe the reactions of those polled. But the 
manufacturer gave no heed to the poll, which was essen- 
tially a panel test, and defied the voice of experience. He 
went into the manufacture of bright red nail polish and 
it set the nail polish market on fire; nearly every woman 
began to buy bright colored nail polish. His production 
rose from a small volume to that of the largest. Psycho- 
analysts might say that the women reported they would 
not use colored nail polish because they thought that was 
the proper answer to give, but that deep in their hearts 
they longed for bright red nail polish. I don’t know 
but the manufacturer had a hunch and the courage of 
his convictions, and he won. 

Hence, it is only fair to say that in spite of all panels, 
flavor-taste testing panels and every other kind of panel, 
scientific, mathematical and otherwise, if you develop a 
type of candy—no matter what the panels report—if 
you believe in it; if you have confidence that it will sell 
—then like the nail polish manufacturer you should go 
ahead with it—and if you are right in your predictions, 
you will, of course, win! But less and less people are so 
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sure that they are going to be right. In fact, it seems 
that the more they know, the less sure they become. 
Perhaps that is why some great discoveries were made 
by those who didn’t know so much. 


Taste Panels 


I have tried to set the stage for a discussion of taste 
panels. More and more manufacturers of candy are re- 
sorting to panel testing—not only in connection with 
flavor, but “mouthfeel,” color, texture, appearance and 
so forth. Because so much money and effort is involved 
in putting any new product on the market, be it candy 
or any other product, there is less and less inclination 
for one single person to say: “This is it!” It is true, 
however, in grading such commodities as tea, coffee, 
wine and salad oils on the basis of taste that certain de- 
cisions can be made by a tasting group of only three or 
four individuals. 


Proper Techniques Must be Used 


Unless the proper sensory taste-panel techniques are 
used, it is better to have no panel at all and to rely on 
the combined opinion of a few experienced persons. 
Nothing is more foolhardy, useless and wasteful than a 
report which “The results of our panel tests 
show Candy A is five times better than Candy B and 
14.3416 times better than Candy C” when the panel con- 
sists of four or five people who have been trying to 
guess what tastes like how. The first requisite is the 
proper selection of panel members. They need not and 
should not be experts. It is no more desirable to have 
experts on a tasting panel than it is to have legal talent 
on a trial jury. On the other hand the members of the 
panel must be intelligent, alert, have a fair sense of 
taste and smell, and be interested in their work. 

Since very young people have not as yet these senses 
developed to their fullest capacity and since the activity 
of these senses decreases as a rule in old age, it has 
been found preferable to select members for the taste 
panel whose ages are approximately between 20 and 50. 
Taste panels composed of staff members within a com- 
pany have been successful in many cases, but it is im- 
portant to have panel members available for tests and, 
therefore, unless the complete co-operation of company 
management is obtained, panel members from the staff 
cannot function properly. Since taste and odor discrimi- 
nations are not sex-linked characteristics, members of 
both sexes should be used and about evenly divided. The 
members of the panel must be in good general health 
and not suffering from any maladies or afflictions which 
would make it difficult for them to exercise their sense 
functions of taste or smell. 

After several dozen persons have been recruited as 
potential members of the taste panel, it is necessary to 
select those who would best qualify. It is much better 
to have a group of, say 15 members who have interest 
and ability in this type of work than to have a much 
larger group of 20 or 40 whose performance is indiffer- 
ent. The potential members should be tested with respect 
to their sensitivity of the four primary tastes: salt, 
sour, bitter and sweet. For this purpose chemically pure 
solutions of sodium chloride, lactic acid, caffeine, and 
sucrose are generally used. The strengths of these solu- 
tions should start with a molarity of 5 one hundred 
thousands of a mole and the tasting should be done in 
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order of increasing strength. From these tests it is 
possible to eliminate those candidates who are taste- 
blind to one or more of the four fundamental tastes. 

It is not possible to eliminate all taste-blind members 
completely, nor is it really desirable to do so because as 
a considerable portion of the total population is taste- 
blind to a degree, having one or two partially taste 
blind members in the composition of the panel is, to 
some extent, representative sampling of the total popu- 
lation. It is also important to test the potential members 
of the panel for their ability to discriminate among 
various tastes. 

Triangle Test 

For this purpose the triangle test is used to great 
advantage. In this test three coded samples are used 
two alike and one different. The judge is required to 
identify the different one. There should be such varia- 
tions in the samples so that the number of correct judg- 
ments is significantly above the chance level of 33 1, 3° 
but not so easy that more than 80° of the judgments 
are correct. 

For routine investigation and difference testing, a 
panel of from 10 to 30 members is generally considered 
adequate. Naturally the larger the panel, the more re- 
liable the results, assuming a given degree of compe- 
tence in each member. All authorities agree, however, 
that a smaller panel which is able to reproduce its 
findings fairly well is more reliable than a larger one 
which cannot reproduce its findings properly. It is nec- 
essary to have each member take the same number of 
tests and these must be conducted under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. 

After the members for the panel have been selected, 
there should be a period of training because we are here 
concerned with a trained panel and not with a random 
consumer panel. In the training of members, tests are 
made with coded samples and the conditions are, insofar 
as possible, the same as for the actual tests to be made 
later. It is most important that the samples be properly 
aged and in every respect in the same form as they will 
appear on the market. The new members of the panel 
must be briefed by having explained the importance and 
significance of the tests. They need not be mathematical 
experts who understand all the ramifications of the laws 
of probability and chance, but they must be intelligent 
enough to understand that random guesses are not only 
meaningless but will nullify and vitiate the results ob- 
tained by serious testers. 

A member of the panel who might be very useful in 
judging say, a vanilla flavor, or the taste and mouthfeel 
of chocolate might be of no value in passing an opinion 
on the quality of chocolate mints because he just doesn’t 
like mint flavor. He may have some definite prejudices 
about cream candies as against hard candies and there- 
fore may not contribute anything of value for certain 
specific tests. In other words, because a subject is useful 
for one kind of test does not mean that he is useful 
for all tests. 

Every effort must be made to eliminate prejudice and 
lack of knowledge. Most persons not suffering from 
anosmia and similar ailments, who are actually inter- 
ested in flavors and taste panel testing, can be trained 
to serve as adequate panel members provided the group 
leader in charge is not only well versed in this type of 
work but has the ability to explain and to convey in- 
formation and ideas. The novice should first be ac- 
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quainted with simple and fundamental flavors of widely 
varying characteristics such as peppermint, chocolate, 
cherry, and grape. Then he should be made aware of 
strength by varying the concentrations of such standard 
flavors. Finally, he should be taught to recognize that 
while lemon, orange, mandarin, and lime, as well as 
grapefruit are all citrus flavors, they are different in 
degree as well as in kind. 

It is most encouraging to see to what extent many 
people will ultimately be able to recognize even the 
quality and nuances of various types of flavors if they 
pursue this line of endeavor with real attention, interest 
and curiosity. In such cases they do not merely say that 
they do not like this particular flavor or that they like 
another flavor. After all, anvone can do that. This type 
of opinion does not really contribute anything to the 
problems on hand as far as taste panel tests are con- 
cerned. It is too much like the person who says: “I don’t 
know anything about painting, but I know what I like” 
and then begins vehemently to explain that he thinks 
Renoir, Cezanne and Gaugin were lunatics. 

Most panel testing of a selected panel has to do not 
with the question of which is liked better, but with the 
question of differences. This is something that requires 
a bit of elaboration. In other words, given, say, three 
samples, the selected taste panel should be able to fur- 
nish the answer to the questions: “Are all three samples 
alike?” “Are all three different from one another?” 
“Are two alike and one different—in this case, which 
one is different?” There are three possible answers and 
if the distribution is such in the answers that we get 
1/3 giving each of the three possible answers, then the 
result is of no significance because that is exactly what 
would happen by the law of probability. 


Art of Tasting Requires Experience 


The art of tasting without prejudice can be acquired 
only by experience. It has been definitely established 


that tasters, having knowledge and previous expe- 
rience obtain better and more consistent results than 
random tasters. They can detect differences unheeded by 
the untrained; also, they can describe their taste im- 
pressions more accurately as they have a better under- 
standing of the terminology used. 

Later I shall discuss briefly consumer panels which 
are quite different in organization and purpose from 
trained taste panels. Before doing so, I want to point 
out that the entire subject of taste panels, complicated 
as it may seem for judging the quality and relative 
value of flavors, sweetness, mouthfeel, texture and other 
factors in candy, is not nearly so complicated as taste in 
pharmaceutical products which are orally administered. 
At least in the case of candy—I mean good candy; and 
all of the candy we make is good—it is possible to con- 
tinue giving each subject one sample after another in 
conducting a panel test. 

The only factor that the head of the panel must guard 
against is not to have the subjects experience fatigue, 
since after a few pieces of candy are tasted, the senses 
of both taste and smell become tired and the subject 
can no longer make definite judgments of any real value. 


Tasting Pharmaceuticals for Flavor 
However, in the case of tasting pharmaceuticals to 
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decide which flavor is different from other given flavors, 
we must be ever aware of the danger of giving the sub- 
jects an overdose of something that may lull them to 
sleep or make their hearts beat extremely fast, or even 
send them into the hereafter forever. In addition, there 
is another problem in connection with flavoring pharma- 
ceuticals which I want to mention. Most pharmaceuti- 
cals have an undesirable taste because most active in- 
gredients are more or less obnoxious. The purpose of 
flavoring such remedies is to try to cover the unpleasant 
taste as far as possible because unless the patient swal- 
lows the medicine, it will do him no good. 

In the case of candy manufacture, even before the 
usual flavors such as vanilla, lemon, orange, peppermint, 
butterscotch and grape are added, the candy nearly al- 
ways has a pleasant taste because the usual ingredients, 
other than the established flavors, often have very at- 
tractive ingredients such as sugar, salt, dex- 
trose, glucose, nuts, figs, raisins, almonds, dates, choco- 
late and many other valuable ingredients used. I brought 
in the question of pharmaceutical flavors merely to show 
that complicated as our problem may be in candy manu- 
facture, and complicated as they are when it comes to 
flavor evaluation, there are cases where the problems 
are even more difficult, yet pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers are resorting to taste panels more and more every 
year to try to solve their particular taste problems. 


tastes— 


Differences in Flavor Popularity 


Competent sources maintain that some flavors have 
greater appeal in one part of the world than in another. 
Also, that among some age groups there are definite 
preferences as compared with other age groups. These 
are the type of questions that should be tackled by con- 
sumer panels—though we cannot be certain that the 
questions will ever be answered. 

At this point I wish to make clear the differences be- 
tween trained taste panels and consumer panels. First 
of all, trained taste panels must consist of members who 
have some knowledge and experience in taste tests. They 
are selected or screened from a pool of many potential 
candidates. For example, a candy factory employs, say 
200 people, including those in the production, office, lab- 
oratory, maintenance, advertising and other depart- 
ments. To form a panel of one dozen trained members, 
a list is first made—keeping in mind that the persons 
on this list should be suitable in a general way. This 
means that Miss Jones, who is a filing clerk is not on 
the list, not because of her type of work, but because 
she is only 17 and her senses of taste and of smell are 
probably not fully developed. Also, Mr. Brown is not 
on this list because he is 62 and probably his senses of 
taste and smell are becoming dulled. We do not have 
Mr. Smith on the list because he is out of town too 
often and would not be able to attend the panel meet- 
ings regularly. Mr. Green is not on the list because he 
has no interest in the taste of candy or even in candy. 
He is a most valuable worker, however, in the mainte- 
nance department—his only concern in life seems to 
be that all machinery from the tiny stirrer in the lab- 
oratory to the high power mixers run smoothly, effi- 
ciently and noiselessly day after day, year after year. 

And so for one reason or another we place names on 
the list and cross out names until we have about three 
dozen or four dozen or 60, depending on the number of 
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persons available and on the size of our ultimate panel. 
We take care to see that there are about as many per- 
sons of one sex as the other—that there is a fair dis- 
tribution of younger and older people—that there are 
some from the office, some from the production depart- 
ment, some from the laboratory, etc. Then we subject 
all of these potential candidates to a few simple triangle 
tests. We give each potential candidate three pieces of 
candy—all peppermint sticks, for example, two exactly 
alike and one different because the flavor is a bit weaker 
or stronger or perhaps just different in character—not 
necessarily better or worse—just different. The differ- 
ences should not be so great that practically every one 
will know which is which; nor should they be too im- 
perceptible so that very few will know the answer. How 
to establish this desiratum is a matter of trial and 
practice and sometimes a bit of mathematics. Remember 
that by mere guess work 1/3 of correct answers can 
result by the law of probability, so that the correct 
answer percentage must be higher—about 50% to 60%. 
We repeat the same test at least twice or three times for 
each candidate, but not necessarily on the same day. The 
candidates are asked to select the one piece of candy 
that is different from the other two. The tests for each 
candidate must be under the same conditions as far 
as possible. Then we use the triangle test with other 
flavors—other types of candy until we have eliminated 
those who show they are having a very difficult time 
making any worthwhile distinctions. Finally, we have 
selected twelve or fifteen members for our panel of 
tasters—not experts, but trained tasters. 


Duo-Trio Test 


After a few months on the panel, with instruction, 
practice and experience, they are able to give many an- 
swers to numerous questions but, of course, they can- 
not give all the answers. We know of an amusing case 
where the son of the chairman of the board of directors 
of a large candy company did not qualify for the tasters 
panel because he did not do well with the triangle tests 
and the duo-trio tests. Not to offend him, he was placed 
on the panel but his judgments were never counted 
when the final scores were taken. The duo-trio test is 
nothing but a variation of the triangle test and it is 
not possible to say at this time if it is better than the 
original test. It has one great virtue—it enables us to 
vary the monotony of exposing the subjects to the same 
test, time after time. In the duo-trio test, the candidate 
is given a sample—then two others, and asked to select 
which sample of the pair matches the first. This test is 
less difficult than the triangle test. It should certainly 
confirm the results obtained with the triangle test. 

We must always keep in mind that the most important 
thing in all of these tests is reproducibility. Unless the 
results can be fairly well repeated in later tests, they 
are of little value. For example: if on a given date a 
panel of trained observers finds that Sample K is differ- 
ent (not necessarily better) than Samples R and D, and 
this finding is the result of a decision of twelve against 
three in a panel of fifteen, we should expect that when 
the test is repeated at a later time the results should be 
approximately the same. There are two other matters to 
consider before taking up the subject of consumer 
panels. The first is a psychological one. Care should be 
taken not to influence the members of the panel in any 
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way, consciously or unconsciously. It is wise, for ex- 
ample, not to code three pieces of candy “1”, “2”, and 
“3” or “A”, “B”, and “C” because, strange to say, this 
may influence many members for or against selecting 
the one coded-“‘1”’ or coded “A’’. It is better to code the 
samples “6,” “3,” and “19” or “D,” “K” and “C” or in 
some similar manner so as to avoid any member attach- 
ing any possible significance to the code. 

Another psychological factor that must be considered 
is general fatigue. Obviously, workers who are tired 
after a day’s work and who are anxious to get home, 
make quite useless members of a trained panel if they 
are asked to participate just a few minutes before 
closing time. It must be emphasized again that unless 
there is complete co-operation from management, no 
panel can be of any real value. Executives must under- 
stand that members of the panel are not meeting to have 
an excuse for a social gathering in the plant during 
working hours, but that they are assembling to seriously 
evaluate the products of their company to the best of 
their ability; to compare samples of batches in order to 
determine whether there is sufficient uniformity, to 
help establish quality control; to compare products of 
their manufacture with those of competition as to flavor, 
quality, mouthfeel, texture and appearance. 


Consumer Panel Testing 


I should like to discuss briefly consumer panel testing 
which, as I have said before, is quite different from 
testing by trained taste panels. In consumer testing, 
members for the panel are not selected because they 
know anything about flavors or because they have had 
any experience with them or because they have a good 
sense of taste or smell. They are selected for only one 
reason: they represent as far as is scientifically and 
humanly possible the total population whose opinions 
it is desired to study and whose reactions are valuable 
to know. In short, a consumer panel is really a poll. 
Like a survey, it can result in some startling mistakes 
but in spite of this it has considerable value and many 
large companies are spending thousands of dollars on 
this type of testing. For the formation of a consumer 
panel it is first of all necessary to have a large number 
of members—at least 100 or 200 to obtain any kind of 
results that can be given serious consideration. The 
larger the panel the better, but unless the panel is 
properly selected, this does not apply; 200 members of 
a well-organized panel will yield more accurate informa- 
tion than 2,000 members selected at random. The com- 
position of the panel must represent as far as possible 
the social, economic, and other types of strata of the 
population whose choices, wishes, wants, desires and 
needs are being examined. It must be a cross section 
of the population, having the same ratios of age groups, 
sex, occupation, tastes, and habits. Such a group is not 
easy to assemble but it has been done and is being done 
constantly for various reasons and purposes. One of 
the outstanding organizations in this field is The In- 
stitute for Motivational Research. It is trying to 
find what the public wants, what it buys, why, when and 
how. If the consumer panel is a very good representa- 
tive segment of the total population to be studied, the 
results can be of great value; if not, it will lead to im- 
pressive but meaningless mathematical formulae which 
prove absolutely nothing. 
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Flavoring 


R ECENTLY I undertook the task of analyzing the flavor 
criticisms applied to over 200 vanilla ice cream samples 
submitted to Educational Ice Cream Exhibits at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It was somewhat surprising to find 
that approximately 50° of the flavor criticisms were re- 
lated to either the type or extent of vanilla flavoring. 
Among those samples in which flavoring defects were 
noted, approximately 10° were criticized for possessing 
either too little or too much flavoring. The remainder, or 
about 90°, were criticized for either “unnatural flavor- 
ing” or “lacking fine flavor.”’ In view of this high inci- 
dence of flavoring criticisms, it is apparent that ice 
cream manufacturers need to exercise considerably 
more care in the selection and use of vanilla flavoring. 

The problem of selecting the most suitable type of 
vanilla flavoring is not an easy one. Being entirely a 
matter of individual taste, one will always find a wide 
variation with respect to consumer preference. Never- 
theless, available evidence on the subject leads one to 
conclude that the vast majority of consumers prefer a 
pleasing, true vanilla flavor rather than one which is 
coarse and harsh or unnatural. 

Much has been written on the subject of vanilla or 
vanilla-type flavorings. From the literature on the sub- 
ject, and through practical observations, the following 
facts regarding vanilla extracts appear to be well estab- 
lished: 

1. The majority of pure vanilla extracts or prepara- 
tions are prepared from one or a combination of the 
following types of beans: Mexican, Bourbon, or Tahiti. 
The quality of an extract is influenced by both the type 
and grade of bean used. 

2. The finest extracts and preparations are those 
made using Bourbon and Mexican beans of good quality. 
The flavor of the Tahiti bean is considered inferior to 
that of the Mexican or Bourbon. In fact, many ice cream 


judges will criticize ice cream flavored with extract 
made from Tahiti beans as possessing an unnatural 
flavor. 


3. The addition of one to two ounces of synthetic 
vanillin to a gallon of standard vanilla extract has be- 
come common practice. In most instances, this is done 
for the sake of economy. In ice cream mixes containing 

high percentage of serum solids or certain types of 
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corn sugar products, there appears to be a distinct ad- 
vantage in fortification with vanillin. The use of an 
excessive amount of vanillin results in a harsh flavor, 
and in many instances investigated, the criticism “‘lack- 
ing fine flavor’ was traced to this practice. 

4. Since the use of coumarin has been prohibited, the 
incidence of unnatural flavor in ice cream has declined. 
Nevertheless, other synthetic flavoring materials have 
appeared on the market. Some have been advertised as 
substitutes for coumarin and others as substitutes for 
vanillin. Caution must be exercised in using these syn- 
thetic compounds, since many are extremely potent and 
will impart a chemical taste to the ice cream if used in 
amounts exceeding the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. 

In selecting the proper type of flavoring for vanilla 
ice cream, the following suggestions are offered for con- 
sideration. In order to be assured of a fine-flavored 
vanilla ice cream, only true vanilla extracts prepared 
from high quality Mexican and/or Bourbon beans 
should be used. In buying standard strength natural 
extract, insist on having the kind of beans used indi- 
cated on the label and invoice. When buying vanilla 
concentrates and fortified extracts, the buyer should 
have the degree of concentration and the amount of 
added vanillin or other fortifier indicated on the labels 
and invoice. Buying from a reputable, well-established 
company is good assurance that specifications will be 
met satisfactorily. In some instances, it may prove help- 
ful to have extracts analyzed occasionally by a competent 
chemist. It should be kept in mind, however, that chemi- 
cal analysis will show the composition, but not the qual- 
ity of flavor and aroma of an extract. The presence of 
Tahiti beans or Coumarin can be readily detected in the 
laboratory by relatively simple color tests. 

Since reliable consumer tests are extremely difficult 
te perform, it is suggested that experimental batches of 
ice cream containing various selected extracts and con- 
centrations be submitted to a panel of experienced 
judges for assistance in making a final selection. Al- 
though the cost of an extract is important from a com- 
petitive standpoint, it should be recognized that the 
difference in cost between the use of a good and a poor 
extract may be less than 1l¢ per gallon of ice cream. The 
fact should never be forgotten that the final acceptance 
of your ice cream rests with the consumer. 
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and Events 


Fragrance Foundation Hears 


Report on Advertising Campaign 


Ihe story of a television advertising 
campaign being conducted in three test 
cities was told to nearly 200 executives 
of the fragrance industry at the meeting 
of the Fragrance Foundation on April 
24. The reports were made by Jean 
Despres, president of the Fragrance 
Foundation and executive vice president 
of Coty, Inc.; Edouard Cournand, a 
director of the Foundation and president 
of Lanvin-Parfums; and Elwood A. Whit- 
ney, a president and director of 
Foote, & Belding Advertising 
Agency. 

The television advertising campaign 
is being tested in Columbus, Ohio; Den- 
ver, Colo.; and Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Despres reported on a two day visit made 
to Columbus with Pierre Harang, a vice 
president of the Foundation and vice 
president of Houbigant Sales Corp. He 
told of meetings held with executives of 
top department and drug stores in the 
area and with wholesalers, and of their 
enthusiasm for the promotional effort. 
Spot commercials used during the eve- 
ning hours of 7:30 to 11 had favorably 
impressed all with whom he. talked. 
Members of the Foundation are to have 
use of all the promotional material pro- 


vice 
Cone 


vided it is employed in the three test 
cities. 

Mr. Whitney outlined the program 
which is designed to increase perfume 
useage in the test areas. He told of the 
need to establish an effective year-round 
theme for the campaign, and of the 
selection of “Perfume Is for Wearing 
Every Day .. . Every Hour of the Day.” 
Promotional material and ideas provided 
by the Foundation for store use were 
shown to the audience, and the seven 
television spot commercials were 
screened. Each of the latter depicted a 
woman in a different situation at various 
times of the day applying perfume. Mr. 
Whitney stressed that individual firms 
would benefit from the increased sales, 
and asked for cooperation from manu- 
facturers’ representatives in the test areas 
in impressing upon store personnel the 
importance of the various aspects of the 
test Campaign. 


Arthur Minich Elected 
A Director of Heyden 


Arthur Minich has been elected a di 
rector of Heyden Chemical Corp. He is a 
vice president of Heyden and president of 
Nuodex Products Co., a division of Hey- 
den. Mr. Minich joined Nuodex in 1932 
as vice president. 


Seen talking together during the reception of the Fragrance Foundation’s April 24 meeting 
were (left to right) Edouard Cournand, Elwood A. Whitney, Jean Despres, and Joseph A. 
Danilek. Messrs. Cournand, Whitney and Despres were the speakers at the luncheon-meeting. 
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Research Executives 
Elect T. H. Vaughn 


Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co. has been named vice- 
president, president-elect and director of 
the Industrial Research Institute, Inc. 
The former president-elect, Dr. Robert 
D. Coghill, became president of the in- 
stitute, an organization of 143 major 
manufacturing companies with industrial 
research facilities. 

Dr. Vaughn is vice president of Col- 
gate-Palmolive in charge of the com- 


Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn 


pany’s research and development activi 
ties. A graduate of the University of 
Notre Dame, he has directed research 
units for Union Carbide and Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories and Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. 

Dr. Robert D. Coghill, the Institute’s 
new president, is director of research of 
Abbott Laboratories, and an authority on 
the production of penicillin. 


Malstrom Establishes Products 
Application Laboratory 


The establishment of a Products Appli 
cation Laboratory designed to service the 
cosmetic, pharmaceutical and allied in- 
dustries has been announced by Richard 
Malmstrom, director of sales of N. IL. 
Malmstrom & Co., a supplier of lanolin, 
lanolin derivatives and cholesterol prod- 
ucts. 

Named to head the new laboratory is 
Irving Colbert, who comes to Malmstrom 
with an extensive background in 
metic and chemical research, and prod- 
uct development. A graduate of Colum- 
bia University with a Master of Science 
degree, Mr. Colbert is a member of 
American Chemical Society, and a com- 
mittee chairman of the New York Chap- 
ter, Society of Cosmetic Chemists. 


Matchabelli-McKelvy 
Announce Management Changes 


cos- 


Following the recent consolidation of 
Prince Matchabelli, Inc. and the A. D 
McKelvy Co., Owen Sioner, newly elected 
president of Matchabelli-McKelvy, an- 
nounced the appointment of William P. 
Jeffrey, Jr. as assistant general manager; 
Paul P. Woolard as general sales man- 
ager; and Clarke C. Hambley as mer- 
chandise manager in charge of packag- 
ing, advertising and promotions. Both 
companies will maintain their own sales 
and distribution policies. 
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Many people think there's no humor in science but it does have its lighter moments. When 
Evans Research and Chemical Corp. needed human beard hair for a research program and found 
that there is no commercial source, the staff was called on to supply the product. William D. 
Davis, whose beard grew to over an inch in two months, was the most efficient producer. 


SCC Announces 
Third Cosmetic Seminar 


The Society of Cosmetic Chemists an- 
nounces the third cosmetic seminar to 
be held on September 27 and 28. Three 
half-day symposiums will be presented, 
each one consisting of two to four papers 
on topics of current interest to the cos- 
metic industry. Outstanding authorities 
have been engaged as guest lecturers 
and moderators, in addition to a number 
of experts in each field to participate in 
the discussions. 

The preliminary plans are to hold the 
meetings, luncheons, cocktail party, and 
dinner at the New York Academy of 
Sciences. Attendance will be limited to 
150 people, at approximately $20. for 
members and $25. for non-members. 
Further details, as to choice of plant 
trip, reservation forms, and program, 
will be announced later. 

The three symposium topics have been 
arranged as follows: 

1. Biochemistry of Epidermal Kera- 
uinization: 

“Biochemical Data on Physiologic and 
Pathologic Epidermal Keratinization”- 
Dr. Peter Flesch, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Physiology and Pathology of Epi- 
dermal _Keratinization’—Dr. Stephen 
Rothman, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Morphological Changes in Epidermal 
Cells related to Keratinization’—Dr. 
Cecily Cannan Selby, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York, N. Y. 

The moderator is Dr. Marion B. Sulz- 
berger, chairman, Department of Der- 
matology, New York University—Belle- 
vue Medical Center. 

2. Theory and 
cosity in Cosmetics: 

Capillary Methods of Flow Meas- 
urement’—Dr. Alden B. Bestul, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Application of Vis- 
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“Rotational Methods of Flow Meas- 
urement”—Dr. Walter K. Asbeck. Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., South 
Charleston, W. Va. 

“Ultrasonic Method of Flow Meas- 
urement’—Dr. Wilfred Roth, Roth 
Laboratory for Physical Research, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

“Interpretations and Applications of 
Flow Measurement”’—Miss Ruth N, 
Weltmann, Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Cleveland Airport, Ohio. 

The moderator is Dr. Frederick R. 
Eirich, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. Modern Emulsification Techniques: 

“The Use of the Votator for Continu- 
ous Emulsification’—E. T. Beck, Gird- 
ler Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Ultrasonic Emulsification: Theory, 
Applications and Limitations’—Dr. Wil- 
fred Roth, Roth Laboratory for Physi- 
cal Research, Hartford, Conn. 


New Dean for St. John’s 
College of Pharmacy 


Dr. Andrew J. Bartilucci, assistant 
dean of St. John’s College of Pharmacy, 
since 1954, has been named dean effec- 
tive September 1. He succeeds Dr. John 
L. Dandreau, founder and only dean of 
the school, who will retire next month. 


J. H. McNash Chairman and 
President of Hazel-Atlas 


J. H. McNash has been elected chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. Other changes in 
the executive staff include the election of 
H. G. Lewis as executive vice-president; 
Norman G. Ross as secretary-treasurer; 
and George Worls as assistant treasurer. 
The company is a leading manufacturer 
of glass containers for industry. 


Coty Secures Injunction 
Against River Sales, Inc. 


Coty, Inc. has attained an injunction 
in the United States District Court of 
Boston, Mass. against River Sales, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. The injunction pro- 
hibits the organization or its personnel 
from advertising, selling or offering for 
sale any Coty product a /yrices less than 
the minimum retail prices established by 
Coty under its Fair Trade Agreements, 
and from making any refunds, discounts 
or concessions which will result in de- 
creasing the established minimum retail 
prices. 


Lancéme Presents Gift 
To Princess of Monaco 


Lancéme, the French perfumer, pre- 
sented to the Princess of Monaco, for- 
merly Grace Kelly, a coffret containing 
handsome flacons of its perfumes, Magie 
and Seul Trésor. The exact royal in- 
signia of a scroll and crown was copied 
on both the coffret and the diamond- 
faceted flacon of Seul Trésor. 

The company also made a gesture in 
connection with the recent royal wedding 
of Miss Kelly with Prince Rainier ILI of 
Monaco by sending to 100,000 prominent 
women in the United States a note bear- 
ing on the envelope two of the wedding 
souvenir stamps. 


Lovis Gampert of 
Felton Chemical Retires 


Louis Gampert, vice president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Felton Chemical Co. for the past 23 
years, is retiring from active business for 


Lovis Gampert 


reasons of health. Mr. Gampert disposed 
of his financial interest in Felton to the 
company, and resigned as an officer and 
director effective April 30. His services 
in the future will be available to the 
company in a consulting capacity. 

In addition to his regular business 
activities which have made him well 
known throughout the industry, Mr. 
Gampert is a past president of the Essen- 
tial Oil Assn. of the United States, and 
has served on many trade association and 
industry committees, and has acted as 
chairman for the essential oil industry on 
numerous charitable drives. 
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C. H. Brown, president of Browny of Honolulu, was on hand to present his Hawaii-made per- 
fumes to French models of Chambre Snydicale de la Coutoure Parisienne when they visited 
Honolulu enroute home from an Australian fashion tour. The approval seems overwhelming. 


Program for TGA 


Annual Convention 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the Toilet Goods Assn., Inc. 
follows: 

Tuesday May 15, sales session, Albert 
E. Ritchie, vice-president Wildroot Co., 
Inc., chairman. Speakers: 

Will A. Foster, Borden Cheese Co., 
“Pardon Me, Your Sales Slip Is Show- 
ing.” 

Joe Leigh, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 
“What the Toilet Goods Industry Can 
Learn About Displays from Other 
Fields.” 

John M. Fox, Minute Maid Corp., 
“What It Takes to be a Manager.” 

Luncheon, M. R. Stephens, Associate 
Commissioner of Foods and Drugs, Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
“Salute to 50th Anniversary of Food and 
Drug Act.” 

2 p.m., closed circuit N.B.C. television 
demonstration, “How Can the Medium 
and Small Manufacturer Use TV _ in 
Cosmetic Advertising.” Television ad- 
dress by Sylvester L. Weaver, Chairman 
of the board of N.B.C. 

Advertising and promotion 
Edward J. Breck, president of John H. 
Breck, Inc., chairman. Speakers: 

Howard A. Stone of Daniel Starch & 
Staff, “What Do Toilet Goods Ads Mean 
to Women.” 

Willard Pluethner of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, “Brainstorming.” 

Wednesday May 16, packaging and 
production session, Edward W. Love, 
Bristol-Myers Products Co., chairman. 
Speakers: 

Albert Jasuta, Bristol-Myers Co., 
“How a Product Is Developed from a 
Packaging Standpoint.” 

Lloyd Adams, Avon Products, Inc., 


session, 
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“Production of the Package and Develop- 
ment of the Packaging Line.” 

William Ropp, Pack-It, Inc., “Effi- 
ciency and Economy in Packaging Oper- 
ations.” 

2 p.m., open meeting for discussion of 
general industry problems. 

Thursday, May 17, meeting of Scien- 
tific Section. 

Luncheon, Presentation of CIBS (Cos- 
metic Importers, Buyers and Suppliers) 
Award for outstanding paper presented 
before Scientific Section meeting during 
1955, by David Warner, Fleuroma, Inc., 
president of CIBS. 


SAACI Launches 
Educational Program 


The Salesmen’s Assn. of the American 
Chemical Industry has launched an edu- 
cational program which encompasses 
short courses for chemical salesmen in 
such subjects as speaking, speed reading, 
report writing, and selling techniques; 
information and speakers for colleges 
within the New York Metropolitan area: 
and effort toward the establishment of 
college courses tailored for students aim- 
ing at a chemical sales career. 

To carry out the plan the association 
has formed an educational committee 
under the chairmanship of J. J. O’Con- 
nell of the Shell Chemical Corp, New 
York. 


George W. Luft Co. 
Gets Army Contract 


The George W. Luft Co., manufac- 
turer of Tangee cosmetics, has been 
awarded a $2,000,000 contract by the 
Chemical Corps of the U. S. Army for 
the manufacture of gas detection devices. 


AMA Committee on Cosmetics 
Sponsors Symposium 


The Committee on Cosmetics of the 
American Medical Assn. will sponsor a 
symposium at the association’s 105th an- 
nual meeting on June 13 at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Those who 
wish to attend are asked to write in ad- 
vance for guest tickets. An exhibition 
hall will feature over 800 scientific and 
technical exhibits. 

The program consists of: 

“Cutaneous Effects of Soaps and De- 
tergents,’ Raymond R. Suskind, M.D., 
University of Cincinnati. 

“The Rational Use of Cosmetics in 
Medical Practice”: 

a. “The dry skin problem; cosmetic 
creams and their modern additives: vita- 
mins, hormones, antibiotics, topical an- 
tiseptics,” Irvin H. Blank, Ph.D., Harvard 
University Medical School. 

b. “Sunscreens and solar hypersensi- 
tivity; masking cosmetics, protective 
creams,” Stephen Rothman, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

c. “Depilatories and antiperspirants,” 
Herbert Mescon, M.D., Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

“Clinical Appraisal of Dermatoses Due 
to Cosmetic Material,” Carl T. Nelson, 
M.D., Columbia University. 

The panel of speakers will answer 
questions regarding specific cosmetic 
problems during the discussion period. 


Dr. E. G. Klarmann Will 
Receive Honorary Degree 


Dr. E. G. Klarmann, vice-president 
and manager of Technical Services of 
Lehn and Fink, Inc., will receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 


Dr. E. G. Klarmann 


from the Philadelphia College of Phat 
macy and Science, at the commencement 
exercises on June 11. 

Dr. Klarmann is president of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Assn., and also a medalist and a former 
president of the Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists. He is lecturer in Dermatology 
and Syphieology at the New York Uni 
versity Post-Graduate School of Medi 
cine. 

Dr. Klarmann is author or co-author 
of numerous publications and patents, 
and a member of several scientific socie 
ties. 
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Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
To Speak on Fair Trade 


A Silver Jubilee Conference celebrat- 
ing the first quarter century of the fair 
trade laws will be held under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Education on Fair Trade 
on May 24 in New York City. Speakers 
will review the history of fair trade, and 
consider its legal and economic aspects as 
well as the stake of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the subcommittee on 
retailing, distribution and fair trade prac- 
tices of the U. S. Senate Small Business 
Committee, is the featured speaker 


Max Factor Reports 
Increased Net Income 


Max Factor & Co. in its annual report 
to shareholders reported a net income of 
$2,418,324 for the year 1955. The in 
come for 1954 was $1,901,894. 


Helene Curtis Denies 
Consent Decree Involvement 


Willard Gidwitz, president of Helene 
Curtis Industries, Inc., has issued a state 
ment that present labels on Helene Cur 
tis’ Shampoo Plus Egg are not involved 
in a possible consent decree between 
Leo E. Morris Co., Inc. of Detroit, 
Mich., Helene Curtis dealer, and the 
United States Government. 

“The consent decree, if entered,” he 
said, “will relate only to labels on bottles 
of Shampoo Plus Egg purchased by the 
Leo E. Morris Co. in 1952. Since the 
labels were of a type not then in general 
use by Helene Curtis, we did not file an 
appearance in the case, as is our prac- 
tice. A trade paper statement that our 
company was a party in the case was in 
error.” 


Revion Strikes Gold 
With $64,000 Question 


An article in the April issue of For 
tune magazine says that sales of the 
Revlon Co. in the year that its TV pro- 
gram, “The $64,000 Question,” was in- 
troduced, rose 54 per cent, to $52 mil 
lion. Earnings rose almost 200 per cent, 
to $3,500,000. And its stock, which was 
Offered to the public at $12 a share, 
climbed to $30 in about three months 

Written by Daniel Seligman, the piece 
examines the organization which struck 
gold with “64,” as the program is called 
in the advertising trade. Until it got the 
program Revlon’s television results had 
been mediocre. At present about 55 mil 
lion people watch the program, and 
Revion’s commercials. The cost of about 
$70,000 per show (prizes average only 
$13,500 of this amount) is considered 
cheap comparatively, and the show has 
been ranked first by every recognized 
rating service since July 1955. Revlon, 
which has manufactured no men's prod 
ucts to be advertised to the male por- 
tion of the audience, will soon launch a 
line in order to take full advantage of 
the phenomenal following by both sexes 
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Also analyzed in the article are the 
Organizational set-up of the company, 
with a_ sidelight on Charles Revson, 
president; and the firm’s other opera- 
tional procedures. Revlon, which was 
formed in the depression years of the 
1930's, succeded for a variety of reasons. 
The products were of good quality; and 
they were merchandised with consider- 
able promotional flair (Revlon was the 
first to devise exotic names for different 
colors; and was also the originator of 
matching lipstick and nail polish). But 
the basis which really sustained the com- 
pany was its emphasis on sales to beauty 
salons, which was its major endeavor in 
its early years (even today Revlon esti- 
mates that 90 per cent of the salons use 
its nail polish exclusively). The $19 
million gain last year. which is laid 
mainly to “The $64,000 Question,” has 
put the company decisively into the big 
league. The future promises to be ex- 
citing 


A “Look-See” Trend Noted 
In Package Design Winners 


Folding carton designs which won the 
recent annual carton contest sponsored 
by the Folding Paper Box Assn. indicate 
that shoppers will have a better idea of 
what's inside the packages they see on 
retail shelves. Visibility, achieved thru 
use of various “see-through” devices and 
brilliant multicolor illustrations, was the 
keynote of the winning entries. 

Among the winners was the Jazz lip- 
stick carton used by Helena Rubinstein. 


Shulton Offers Common 
Stock to Public 


George L. Schultz, president of Shul- 
ton, Inc., has announced that 220.000 
shares of the company’s common stock 
are being offered to the public. Since its 
founding in 1934, the firm has been pri- 
vately held, and it is only now that re- 
ports On company operations are re- 
leased. Sales for 1955 approximated $25 
million, with chemicals accounting for 
approximately 10 per cent of this volume. 
Proceeds of the stock sale will be used 
to finance both domestic and foreign de- 
velopments and to provide the basis for 
a future expansion program. 

Shulton is well known as the manufac- 
turer of mass marketed toiletry prepara- 
tions for men and women under the trade 
names of Early American Old Spice, 
Friendship’s Garden, Desert Flower, Es- 
capade and others. The company also 
produces many of its containers, plastic 
and metal closures, and in 1950 built its 
first plant facilities for the manufacture 
of chemical raw materials. Chemical ex- 
pansion was accelerated in 1955 with the 
acquisition of production facilities of A. 
Maschmeijer Jr., Inc. of Newark, N. J. 
The firm now manufactures more than 
fifty chemical products used in the per- 
fume, soap, food and metal finishing 
fields. 

The principal manufacturing plant and 
central office are located in Clifton, N. J. 
Executive sales offices are located in New 
York City, and the company has subsidi- 
aries in Canada, Holland, Mexico and 
other Latin American countries. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. Elects New Directors 


Ralph A. Hart 


At the annual — stockholders 
meeting of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., held April 25, Ralph A. Hart 
and Robert E. Hilbrant were 
elected directors of the organiza- 
tion; all other directors were re- 
elected. 

Mr. Hart started with the Col- 
gate-Palmolive organization — in 
1932. He has served as managing 
director of subsidiaries in India 
and Australia and as vice presi- 


Robert E. Hilbrant 


dent of Colgate-Palmolive Inter- 
national, Inc. In 1955, Mr. Hart 
became a vice president of the 
parent company and president ot 
Colgate-Palmolive International. 

Mr. Hilbrant became associated 
with Colgate-Palmolive in 1924 
and served in many capacities in 
the Toilet Articles Department be- 
fore becoming its manager. He be- 
came a vice president of the com- 
pany in 1954. 
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W. J. Bush & Co. Moves to Cos Cob, Conn. 


In order to take care of their expand- 
ing business, W. J. Bush & Co., Inc. has 
moved to a recently purchased building 
at 137 Boston Post Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
The telephone numbers are GReenwich 
8-8363 and WEstmore 7-3424. Old and 
new customers are requested to make 
necessary changes in their records and 


SCC Announces Program 


Of Semi-Annual Meeting 


Walter Wynne, program chairman of 
the Society of Cosmetic Chemists, has 
announced the program for the semi- 
annual meeting held in New York City 
at the Biltmore Hotel on May 18. A list 
of the papers follows: 

“The Behavior of Perfume Materials 
in Thioglycolate Solutions,” Edward 
Sagarin and Marvin Balsam, Standard 
Aromatics, Inc. 

“The Measurement of Static Charge 
on Hair,” H. Henkin, V. C. Ester, and 
C. Mills, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

“A New Permanent Waving Process,” 
Raymond E. Reed, The Toni Co. 

“The Use of lodophors in Cosmetics,” 
Abraham Cantor, Sylvia Most and Mor- 
ris Shelanski, Industrial Toxicological 
Laboratories. 

“The Analysis of Lipsticks,” Paul W. 
Jewell, Max Factor and Co. 

“Laboratory Evaluation of Potential 
Caries-Preventing Agents in Dentifrices,” 
S. D. Gershon, O. W. Neiditch and D. J. 
Martin, Lever Brothers Co. 

“Some Practical Problems in the For- 
mulation of Aerosol Hair Sprays,” H. R. 
Shepherd, Aerosol Techniques, Inc. 

Honors this year include the presenta- 
tion of the Special Literature Award to 
Dr. Walter B. Shelley, Department of 
Dermatology, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; and the award of honorary member- 
ship to Commissioner George P. Larrick, 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Coty, Inc. Honors 
Long-Time Employees 


Coty, Inc. honored 124 of its em- 
ployees who have been with the organi- 
zation for period of ten, fifteen and 
twenty-five years on the evening of April 
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other related business papers. 

In addition to enlarged office space, 
the new building provides ample facilities 
for stock to be delivered in the Northern 
New York suburban area. 

Plans are being carried out by the 
company for enlargement of its factory 
and laboratories at Linden, N. J. 


20 at the annual ceremonies and dance 
held for all Coty personnel at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. 

Philip A. Cortney, president, con- 
ducted the award ceremonies, and 
pointed out that 424 members of the 
company staff had been with Coty for 
ten years or more. 


Ivon H. Budd Completes 
20th Year with Ungerer 


Ivon H. Budd, vice president and di- 
rector of Ungerer & Co., has completed 
his twentieth year with the organization. 
\fter being graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he played varsity baseball, 
he joined Antoine Chiris Co. He later 
went to Julian W. Lyon & Co., and sub- 
sequently organized the Wangler-Budd 
Co., which was later merged with 
Ungerer. 


LaPura Products Co. 
Under New Management 


C. J. Schuster, Temperance, Mich. has 
disposed of his interest in the company 
which will be operated under the same 
name by E. J. Cygnor at 2612 Samaria 
Road, Temperance. Mich. Mr. Schuster 
has retired from the company which has 
been almost dormant for some time. 


Raymond Laboratories Enters 
Commercial Chemical Field 


Raymond Laboratories Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., cosmetic chemists to the beauty 
aids preparation field, announces its en- 
trance into the commercial chemical 
field. It is making available sodium lauryl 
sulfate, quaternary ammonium compound 
and thioglycolic acid and its salts. So- 
dium bromate will also be offered. 


TRADE LITERATURE 


A wide range of possible appli- 
cations for Epolene, a new line 
of polyethylene waxes devel- 
oped by Eastman Chemical 
Products Inc., is suggested in a 
brochure for formulators and 
manufacturers of wax-contain- 
ing products. All important 
physical properties of two 
types, emulsifiable and non- 
emulsifiable, are listed, along 
with comprehensive tables of 
their compatability with other 
synthetic and natural waxes, 
resins, and dyes. 


Surfactants, or surface active 
agents, are described in a new 
booklet, “Explore, Expand, and 
Diversify with Surface Chemis 
try at Foster D. Snell, Inc.” It 
describes how surfactants may 
improve the processing of vari- 
ous commercial products, and 
how certain products themselves 
may be improved by the addi- 
tion of the materials. Funda- 
mental principles of surface 
chemistry are also discussed. 


Triton surface-active agents are 
the subject of the Rohm & 
Haas Co. publication, “The 
Nonionic Octylphenoxyethanol 
(OPE) Series.” Physical proper- 
ties, surface-active properties, 
toxicity, analytical methods, 
and suggested applications, in- 
cluding uses in aromatics and 
organic solvents, are described 
for the members of the series. 


Standard Drug Catalogs is the 
title of a brochure published by 
the National Wholesale Drug 
gists’ Assn. Designed for manu- 
facturers of toiletries, cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals and related 
products, the catalogs are used 
in supplying product and price 
information to wholesale and 
retail drug distributors. They 
are planned to standardize ter 
minology, symbols, price, prod 
uct specifications, and packag 
ing information. 


Corrosion — resistant kettles, 
tanks, vacuum pans and stills, 
cylinders, storage tanks and 
hydraulic materials handlers are 
illustrated and described in the 
catalogs of Lee Metal Products 
Co., Inc. Available in many 
sizes and various corrosion- 
resistant materials, the wide line 
of different appliances finds ap- 
plications in assorted manufac 
turing processes. 
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POTLIGHT 


Cosmetic Career Women will hold a 
cocktail party for members only at the 
Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York, June 14. 


A mammoth beauty show in the Kansas 
City Exhibition Hall was staged by Katz 
Drug Co. May 12 to 15. There were 200 
booths, free beauty clinics and exhibits of 
raw materials that enter into the making 
of cosmetics and perfumes. A live model 
in a bubble bath also proved to be an 
attraction. 


Sales of cosmetics and drug products in 
food stores rose from ten million dollars 
in 1953 to $700,000,000 in 1955 accord- 
ing to a survey by Progressive Grocer. 


One of the 15 best dressed American 
women is Lilly Dache’, president of Gen 
eral Beauty Products, Inc., who has just 
received an award for that distinction 
Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower and Her Serene 
Highness Princess Grace of Monaco were 
among the others who received the same 
award. 


Father’s Day, which comes June 17, 
offers a splendid opportunity to manu 
facturers of shaving cream, shave lotions 
and other male accessories to capitalize 
on this gift buying event 


An effective set of labels for their ship- 
ping packages where unit packed deals re 
quire identification has been developed 
by Noreen Inc. The labels are ample in 
size and are varied in shapes with the 
special offering involved. 


A new lipstick containing vitamin A for 
softness and lumium for sparkle has 
been launched by Germaine Monteil to 
retail at $2. 


Distributors, Inc., Phila 
has purchased Desert Tan, 


Cunningham 
delphia, Pa., 
Inc. 


Miricil Chemical Co., Stamford, Conn 
has launched a new hand cream 


Plough Inc. has bought its fourth radio 
station, WCOP in Boston. The cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical manufacturing con- 
cern already owns radio stations in Chi 
cago, Baltimore and Memphis 


Over $127,198,788 was spent for adver- 
tising in general magazines, farm maga 
zines and Sunday newspaper sections by 
the cosmetic industry in 1955 according 
to National Advertising Investments. 
Only advertisers spending over $25,000 
are included in the records. The cosmetic 
industry spent $74,175,005 for network 
television advertising. 


A new baby skin lotion, Baby Silicare, 
of the Pharmaceutical Division of the 


& Aromatics 


Revlon Products Corp., has _ been 
launched. It is to be followed by Sun 
Bath, a sun tan lotion; and Hi-and-Dri, 
a stick deodorant. Revlon sales in the 
first three months of this year were $20,- 
150,000 


rhe largest advertising order ever made 


with any newspaper by a single national | 


advertiser has been placed with the Chi- 
cago Tribune by the Lever Bros. Co. It 
calls for 104 pages of full color advertis- 
ing in the newspaper’s Sunday comics. 
The cost after maximum discounts have 
been earned is $450,000. Five Lever Bros. 
products will be featured in the advertis- 
ing which will run over a year. 


A twinpack promotion offering two large 
tubes of Ipana tooth paste with a new flat 
cap for 39¢ was inaugurated April 16 by 
the Bristol-Myers Co. 


Endorsed Products, operated by the late 
Dr. Joseph L. Stummer, New York, has 
been acquired by Puritan Drug Co. of 
which Dr. Paul Kracauer is president. 
The business is being continued. 


Cosmetic and drug manufacturers last 
year turned in profit gains of over 25% 
last year according to an analysis of 40 
manufacturing firms made by the Na 
tional Wholesale Druggists Assn. 


Suds that will not sting the eyes and 
formulas designed exclusively for men 
may raise shampoo sales well over the 
$120,000,000 a year mark according to 
Chemical Week. “The newer detergent 
base shampoos may open a virtually un- 
tapped market for the industry,” it pre- 


dicts 


Discriminatory promotional allowances 
to favored retailers will be discontinued 
by Hudnut Sales Co. and Elmo Inc. ac- 


cording to consent settlements with the 


Federal Trade Commission. The com- 
plaints were issued after the Commission 
investigated compliance with trade prac- 
tice rules it issued for promotion bene- 
fits. Advertising, display, demonstrator 
and other promotional benefits will not 
be given to customers unless they are 
made available on proportionately equal 
terms to all. 


Ihe wave of corporation mergers is likely 
to be curtailed if Congress enacts a law 
now under consideration. A bill (H.R. 
9424) prohibits two or more corporations 
whose combined assets total ten million 
dollars or more from merging without 
giving the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice 90 days 
prior notice to give both time to review 
the possible effects of the merger on com- 
petition and to seek court action if 
deemed necessary. 


Api\N\ : 


MODEL 8 ESS — Excellent for filtration 
of perfumes, essential oils and other 
liquids. Made from stainles steel either 
cast or rolled stock, precision ma- 
chined and highly polished. Easy to 
set-up, screens can be removed quickly 
and cleaning is simple and rapid. 


MODEL EBW—This filter is recom- 
mended for small batches where filter 
aid is required. Design eliminates need 
for rubber washers...asbestos filter 
sheets form their own seal 


PORTABLE VACUUM BOTTLE FILLER 
Will fill small or batch lots of material 
at lowest cost. Fills bottles to uniform 
height without loss of material. Vari- 
ous spouts for filling shaker-type bot- 
tles to gallons. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


10 FAIR ST., KINGSTON, N. Y. 


Branch Office & Showroom 
New York City 
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F. Ritter & Co., Los Angeles manufacturer of essential oils and aromatics, has named the 
American Trading Co. its scle represeniative in Japan. Celebrating in Tokyo are company 
officials: Akira Takasu, assistant; Hikojiro Majima, manager essential aromatics depart- 
ment; Edwin P. Seaves Ill, director; and G. T. Weed, manager chemical commodity division. 


Dr. Guenther’s Talk and Gifts 
Feature S. C. C. Ladies’ Night 


The production of essential oils 
throughout the world formed the subject 
of an exceedingly interesting lecture by 
Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice president and 
technical director of Fritzsche Brothers 
Inc., at the Ladies’ Night meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the Society of Cos- 
metic Chemists in New York, April 25. 
The lecture was illustrated with colored 
slides and color motion pictures taken by 
Dr. Guenther on his numerous trips. 

rhe lecture began with a visit to Sicily 
where the citrus groves, harvesting fruit 
and the expression of the oils by the old 
fashioned sponge pressing method was 
shown, and led up to the use of the very 
efficient Sfumatrice machines in which 
today 90% of Sicily’s lemon oil is pro- 
duced. Other pictures portrayed the pro 
duction of citrus oils in California, where 
the oils are obtained in highly advanced 
and efficient machinery as by-products in 
the manufacture of citrus juices, pectins, 
citric acid and cattle food. Most of the 
pictures were taken in the interior of the 
modern factories of Sunkist Growers in 
Ontario and Corona. Modern research 
laboratories in the plants showed the care 
given to obtain oils of highest quality. 

For a study of essential oil production 
by distillation, Dr. Guenther took his 
audience first to the primitive interior of 
Paraguay (oils of petitgrain and guaiac 
wood), then to picturesque Spain (oils of 
eucalyptus. rosemary, spike lavender, 
thyme, origanum, marjoram, etc.), Hol 
land (oil of caraway), and Southern 
France (oils of lavender and lavandin). 

\ visit to the Grasse region showed 
the production of natural flower oils by 
extraction with volatile solvents. Colorful 
vistas of the fashionable French Riviera, 
and of lovely flower fields, in conjunction 
with views of the interior of extraction 
plants, gave a vivid picture of the inter- 
esting natural flower oil industry, from 
the harvest of the blossoms to the final 
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floral absolutes used in expensive per- 
fumes. From Southern France the audi 
ence was taken across the Mediterranean 
to the interior of Morocco, where a new 
essential oil and natural flower oil indus 
try was started shortly after World War 
Il. Extensive and well-kept plantations of 
geranium, rose, jasmine and jonquil, sur- 
rounding a modern extraction plant, cov- 
ering almost 2,000 acres of former graz- 
ing land, vividly portrayed the importance 
and efficiency of this new and unique 
enterprise. 

The last scenes of Dr. Guenther’s 
colored slides showed the interior of the 
factory of Fritzsche Brothers in Clifton, 
N. J. Here oils are distilled from imported 
spices, or the spices are extracted with 
solvents for the manufacture of oleo- 
resins. Views of the analytical, research, 
perfume, and flavor laboratories gave an 
idea of the careful control to which every 
finished product is submitted. 

Dr. Guenther then took his audience 
on a flying trip around South America 
visiting Rio de Janiero, Sao Paulo and 
Buenos Aires, including a visit to the 
citrus producing regions in the delta of 
the Rio de la Plata. This was followed 
by a flight across the Andes to Santiago, 
Chile and Vina del Mar, Cusco, Peru, 
former capital of the great Inca empire 
and to Machupicchu, last Inca strong- 
hold, the ruins of which were discovered 
in 1914. Guatemala and Mexico, with a 
trip to the lime oil producing regions near 
Acapulco, followed next on the itinerary. 
It ended with a stay on the island of 
Grenada, heavy producer of nutmeg and 
mace, and on the lovely island of Tobago. 

Each lady at the well attended meeting 
received a handsome gift package and a 
door prize. N. I. Malmstrom & Co., con- 
tributed the first door prize winner with 
a beautiful cocktail set and also gener- 
ously provided the entertainment com- 
mittee with a truck to cart the volumi- 
nous gifts to the Brass Rail restaurant in 
New York where the meeting was held. 

Contributors to the gift packages and 


door prizes were: Block Drug Co., 
Bloomingdales, Bonat & Bonat Inc., J. H. 
Breck Inc., Bristol Myers Co., Coty Prod- 
ucts Inc., Daggett & Ramsdell Inc., 
Dodge & Olcott Inc., Fluid Chemical Co., 
Elmo Inc., Hewitt Soap Co., Estee Lauder 
Co., Lentheric, Lever Bros. Co., N. I. 
Malmstrom & Co., McKesson & Robbins, 
Germaine Monteil, Prince Matchabelli, 
Paris Cosmetics, Caryl Richards Inc., 
Roux Distributing Co., Helena Rubinstein 
Inc., Shulton, Inc., Sofskin Div., Vick 
Chemical Co., Spiro-Wallach Inc. and 
the J. B. Williams Co. 

An amendment to the by-laws eliminat- 
ing the June meeting was presented by 
Dr. G. |. Lauffer and adopted. Harry Isa- 
coff, program chairman, introduced the 
speaker: Irving A. Schlakman, chairman 
of the house committee, handled all de- 
tails of the big meeting with his cus- 
tomary executive ability; and Irving 
Colbert, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, managed the collection and 
distribution of gifts with marked skill. 
Mr. Colbert was assisted by Robert War- 
field, Bristol Myers Co.; Irving Schlak- 
man, Stein, Hall & Co.; J. W. Baer, 
George Lueders & Co.; Harry Isacoff, van 
Ameringen-Haebler Inc.; and Vincent 
Defeo, Dodge & Olcott Inc. 

The whole affair, with the informal 
cocktail party which preceded the dinner 
and lecture, proved to be most enjoyable 
and those present promised to return next 
year. 


Eastern Division of National 
Chemical Credit Assn. to Meet 


The May meeting of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the National Chemical Credit 
Assn., formerly the Drug, Cosmetic & 
Chemical Credit Men’s Assn., will be 
held at the Advertising Club, New York 
City, on the evening of May 23. 


Food Manufacturers 
Make Package Changes 


Over 81 per cent of the nation’s food 
manufacturers made changes in _ their 
packaging during the last year, accord- 
ing to the Western Packaging & Han- 
dling Exposition officials. 


Procter & Gamble 
Reports Profits 


Procter & Gamble Co., has reported a 
consolidated net profit of $47,452,816 
for the nine month period which ended 
March 31. 


Limpert Brothers Plans 
Flavor Packaging Change 


Limpert Brothers, Inc., manufacturer 
of fruits and flavors for the ice cream 
trade, is currently making an extensive 
effort to change the packaging habits of 
the flavor manufacturing industry. Basis 
of an advertising program is the promo- 
tion of a gallon-size tin for fruits and 
flavors instead of the No. 10 can which 
is currently in use. 
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Shulton Sponsors 
TV Programs 


Shulton, Inc., manufacturer of Old 
Spice shaving products, toiletries, fine 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, is spon- 
soring three hour-long programs over the 
CBS-TV network. 

The first on April 23 was Edward R. 
Murrow’s See It Now, with the presen- 
tation of the first part of a two-part docu- 
mentary entitled “Africa—The Awaken- 
ing Giant.” Part two of the documentary, 
also sponsored by Shulton, is scheduled 
for May 17. 

The third special program is Victor 
Borge’s “Comedy in Music,” on June 14. 

Shulton plans to advertise on a similar 
series of network shows in the fall, with 
daily spot TV commercials for added 
emphasis. 


Arabol Purchases Resin 
Emulsion Formulas 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. has_pur- 
chased formulas for the manufacture of 
resin emulsion adhesives from the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Arabol 
will manufacture the products in_ its 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco plants. 


Vocational Monograph Treats 
Soap and Detergent Industry 


“Soap and Detergent Industry,” one 
in a series of vocational and _profes- 
sional monographs, has been published 
by the Bellman Publishing Co. The au- 
thor is Oliver M. Gale, who is manager 
of the public relations department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co. Included in the 
work are a history of soap; a discussion 
of the soap industry; a chapter on syn- 
thetic detergents; a review of employ- 
ment opportunities in the field, broken 
down into various classifications; and a 
discussion of trends and sources of othe 
information. 


Paisley Products, Inc. 
Purchases Dilco 


Paisley Products, Inc. has announced 
the acquisition of the assets, business 
and production facilities of Dilco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Redwood City, Calif. The pur- 
chase is part of Paisley’s further expan 
sion into the West Coast territory. 


Error in Defining “Employee” 
Cost Bank Tax Liability 


Failure to recognize that its part-time 
cleaning woman was an employee rather 
than an independent contractor has cost 
a small New York State bank $615 in 
back unemployment insurance taxes and 
$363 in accumulated interest. The tax 
liability has been sustained by the Appel- 
late Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court. 

Commenting on the significance of the 
court ruling, Richard C. Brockway, 
executive director of the State Labor 
Department’s Division of Employment, 
cautioned that part-time or casual em- 
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ployment will undoubtedly bring many 
small firms under the law this year. The 
test of liability is employment of three 
workers on even a single day. He urged 
firms in doubt about their status to write 
to the division’s headquarters office at 
800 North Pearl St., Albany, for a 
“Report to Determine Liability” form. 


DCAT of St. Louis 
Observes 25th Anniversary 


The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Assn. of St. Louis observed the 25th an- 
niversary of its founding at a dinner on 
April 6. 

Edward H. Baltzer, Bernard J. Brink- 
man, Ralph V. Davidson, Philip A. Gunn, 
Stanley Hearle, Charles J. Lamothe, An- 
ton T. Luning, Adolph C. Meyer, Charles 
E. Schall, Hugh J. Thomson, O. George 
Weitzel, Peter J. Winter, all charter mem- 
bers, were honored for their work in be- 
half of the association, which is com- 
posed of men in the drug, chemical and 
allied industries in St. Louis. 

O. J. Cloughly, chairman of the board, 
was presented with a testimonial plaque. 
\ memorial tribute to the late Richard 
rr. Dunn, who founded the organization, 
was made. 

Present officers are Harley A. Eckhart, 
president; James J. Antle, first vice-presi- 
dent; Louis J. Kirchhoff, second vice- 
president; and Fred J. 
and treasurer. 


Lence, secretary 


ChemiPharm Moves 
To New Offices 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Indus- 
try Co., Inc., has moved to new offices 
at 90 West Broadway, New York City. 
ChemiPharm, as the company is known, 
handles imported and domestically made 
machinery for processing and packaging 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries. 


Candy Technologists Briefed 
On Quality Control Techniques 


Thomas C. Grenfell of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., in a recent address to the New 
York Section of the American Assn. of 
Candy Technologists, termed quality 
control a cornerstone of the modern 
chemical industry, and one of the field’s 
most important responsibilities in serving 
the food, drug and beverage producer. 

Mr. Grenfell, who is assistant director 
of Pfizer’s analytical department, detailed 
some of the strict safeguards employed 
by chemical firms in producing its mate- 
rials. 


Dr. Donald H. Powers Gives 
Talk on Cosmetic Developments 


Dr. Donald H. Powers, director of 
cosmetic research for the Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Co., discussed recent 
developments in the cosmetic fieid at the 
Ladies’ Night dinner meeting of the 
Raritan Valley Subsection of the North 
Jersey Section of the American Chemical 
Society. The meeting was held at the 
Johnson & Johnson Research Center on 
the evening of April 18. 


ADACIOM Meeting Addressed 
On Juvenile Delinquency 


The Associated Drug and Chemical 
Industries of Missouri organization at 
its monthly luncheon on May 9 was ad- 
dressed by Miss Mary Glastris, executive 
secretary of Boys Town of Missouri. 
She proposed as one answer to the juve- 
nile delinquency problem Boys Town, 
and traced the development of the Mis- 
souri organization from the day in 1949 
when the idea was conceived by a group 
of St. Louis businessmen to the present. 
She also showed a Boys Town movie in 
color entitled “Out of the Shadow.” 


COLD INFLICTS HEAVY DAMAGE ON EUROPEAN FLOWER CROPS 


(From our Grasse, France correspondent) 


[he cold wave which hit Europe during the entire month of 
February did not spare the Cote d’Azur and Provence, which 


were transformed into a little 


Siberia. Falls of snow which 


reached a depth of from 50 to 80 cm. and temperatures going 


to 8 degrees below zero (—30 


Mount Ventoux) caused con- 


siderable damage in all the flower, fruit and market garden areas. 


The losses are estimated at 


many millions of francs. Some 


4,500,000 olive as well as 90 per cent of the mimosa and orange 
trees were destroyed. The Riviera, which had been a huge flower 
bed from Marseille to the Italian border, looks as if it has been 
ravaged by an immense fire which left in its path only charred 


trees and burned plants. 


A first and grave consequence for the perfume industry is 
that the approaching harvest of orange flowers will consist only 
of those few trees which were spared by their locations in shel- 
tered gardens. The production of essence of Neroli will be only 
kilos, and consequently prices on the quantities of the 1955 
harvest still held by the industrial perfumers and the distillers of 
Grasse and the region will be very high. 

It is not yet possible to form an opinion about the rose and 
jasmin bushes, which seem not to have suffered too much from 


the truly exceptional temperature. 
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Michigan Chemical Assn. Hears 


Talk on Launching a Product 


The April meeting of the Chemical 
and Allied Industries Assn. was he!¢ in 
Detroit on April 30. The speaker was 
William Bachman, vice president of Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., who spoke 
on “How to Launch a New Product.” 


DuBarry Sales Up for 


First Quarter of 1956 

Charles A. President of the 
Hudnut Sales Co., has announced that 
for the DuBarry division during 
the first quarter of 1956 show an increase 
of 57% over 1955. DuBarry officials are 
enthusiastic over the excellent results of 
the company’s aggressive new policy of 
increased advertising—promotion, and 
new product development which has been 
in effect since the first of the year. 


Pennock, 


sales 


Oregon and Virginia Hold Fair 


Trade Laws Unconstitutional 


The Supreme Courts of Oregon and 
Virginia have recently declared that the 
Fair Trade Acts for those states are un- 
constitutional. During recent years the 
different State Courts have varied 
garding decisions on Fair Trade. 


re- 
The 


Supreme Court of the United States has 
consistently refused to review these de- 
cisions. 

At present seven states have tossed out 
the non-signer clauses of the Fair Trade 
acts: Virginia, Oregon, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Arkansas, and Nebraska. 
Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have no Fair Trade 
Law. In all other states Fair Trade is in 
effect. 


Chemical Salesmen 


Observe Progress Week 

The Salesmen’s Assn. of the American 
Chemical Industry joined in the nation- 
wide observance of Chemical Progress 
Week with a special dinner meeting on 
April 25 in New York City. The speaker 
was Thomas C. Fetherston, assistant di- 
rector of public relations for Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., who discussed 
“What Can the Chemical Chemistry Do 
to Encourage and Increase the Study of 
Science and Engineering.” 


Vacuum Technology 
Papers Are Invited 


The Committee on Vacuum Tech- 
niques, Inc. invites the presentation of 
papers at the third symposium on vacuum 
technology to be held October 10-12 in 
Chicago. Dr. E. S. Perry of Distillation 
Products Industries is program chairman. 


Solve YOUR COLOR PROBLEM 
.... IN THE QUICKEST POSSIBLE WAY 

Use D.&C.and Ext.D.&C. Colors for P erfumes, Soaps, Sham- 

poos, Bath Salts, Toilet Preparation Compounds, Waveseft, 
and Brilliantines. 


Glass Container Manufacturers 


To Hold Semi-Annual Meeting 


The semi-annual membership meeting 
of the Glass Containers Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., a trade association of 75 
manufacturers of glass containers, metal 
and molded closures and supply indus- 
tries, will be held in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 21-23. 


Mefford Chemical Co. 
Has New Address 


The Mefford Chemical Co., a subsid 
iary of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has a 
new warehouse and office at 5353 Jillson 
St.. Los Angeles 22, Calif. The telephone 
number is ANgelus 9-9531. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 


Publishes New Periodical 


The essential oil house of Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. announces the 
publication of “The House of Magnus.” 
The informative new periodical is avail- 
able in three editions devoted to the in 
terests of the drug and cosmetic industry; 
the food industry; and chemical special- 
ties and related industries. In general for- 
mat the periodical resembles the com 
pany’s “Flavor Pointer,” a sister publica- 
tion for the confectionery industry. 
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F D & C CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
FOR FLAVORING EXTRACTS AND|L e = Be & N 


ALL OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 


SAMPLES MATCHED CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


AND ITS DIVISION, INTERSTATE COLOR CO. 
140 W. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. TEL. WORTH 2-4355-4356 
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PERFUME SPECIALTIES 


Jasmarome 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Boisolene 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS e 
Honeysuckle No. 500 
Jonquille lsoflor 


Cassie Isoflor 
Jasmin Fleurs D Lilas Isoflor B 


Rose d'Orient No 1 


Jasmin de Provence B 


* Muguvuet Isoflor A Tuberose Isoflor Violette de Provence 


* MUGUET ISOFLOR A 


To capture the Spring mood and to say it 
with flowery notes, you will find a ready 
answer in our famous Muguet Isoflor ‘A”’. 
Try it and see what difference it will make 
in any flower composition. 


160—-5th Ave., New York 10,N. Y. e@ CHelsea 3-1937 
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General Aniline Reports 


New Record in Sales 


Sales for 1955 totaling $121,248,000, 
the highest in the company’s history, and 
an increase of over 15 per cent of the 
1954 figure of $104,964,000, have been 
reported by General Aniline & Film 
Corp. Net income is up more than 67 
per cent. 


TGA Announces Standards 
For Isopropyl Palmitate 


The Board of Standards of the Toilet 
Goods Assn., Inc., has issued its Specifi- 
cation No. 61, which defines and sets 
standards for isopropyl palmitate. 


New Drug Institute Offers 
Toxicity Studies Brochure 


The New Drug Institute has published 
a brochure on “Some Pitfalls in Toxicity 
Studies.” Copies are available to those 
concerned with the safety of their prod- 
ucts. Requests should be addressed to: 
New Drug Institute, 130 E. 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y., attention Arthur D. 
Herrick, Director. 


Aerosol Techniques, Inc. 


Increases Production Capacity 


Aerosol Techniques, Inc. has tripled 
its production capacity with the installa- 
tion of its second filling equipment line. 
H. R. Shepherd, president, states that the 
new facilities place the company’s filling 
capacity on a par with the largest private 
label aerosol packagers in the industry. 
Aerosol Techniques has been in opera- 
tion less than six months. 


Emery Industries Forms 


New Sales Departments 


Emery Industries, Inc. has formed two 
new sales departments to replace its for- 
mer single chemical sales operation. 

Robert F. Brown heads the Organic 
Chemical Sales department, which han- 
dles all non-fatty products. G. William 
Boyd is sales manager of the new Fatty 
Acid Sales department. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Elects Directors 


The stockholders of Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., at the annual 
meeting on March 27 elected nine direc- 
tors. Those newly elected are O. P. 
Decker, H. G. Lewis and Karl Weaver. 
H. W. Gee, W. W. Holloway, S. O. 
Laughlin, Jr., J. H. McNash, L. C. Paull, 
and B. H. Seabright were reelected. 


Cold Wave Motivation 


Study Is Under Way 
The National Beauty and Barber Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. is cooperating with the 


Richard Manville research group in con- 
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ducting a survey to determine why cer- 
tain customers no longer patronize beauty 
salons for professional cold waving serv- 
ices. They will be interviewed to find out 
why they discontinued using the salon, or 
visit it less frequently; and what they 
don’t like about the methods or results 
obtained. 

The study, sponsored by the NBBMA 
Professional Cold Wave Manufacturers’ 
Committee, is the starting point in a pub- 
lic relations campaign to increase volume 
in the industry. 


Obituary 


Frederick Henry Leonhardt 


Frederick Henry Leonhardt, dean of 
the American essential oil industry, chair- 
man of the board of Fritzsche Brothers 


Frederick H. Leonhardt 


Inc. and its affiliate Dodge & Olcott Inc., 
died April 10 at his home in Douglaston, 
N. Y. at the age of 83 years. 

He was born in Boelitz-Ehrenberg near 
Leipzig August 8, 1873. When his father’s 
business took him to Leipzig, he entered 
a school which stressed modern sciences 
and languages. After being graduated he 
served an apprenticeship with Gebruder 
Lodde, a drug firm. Later an opportunity 
came to him to join Schimmel & Co., 
one of the leading chemical houses in 
Leipzig. He loved to work and he loved 
his work and his ability was soon recog- 
nized by his superiors. So when the com- 
pany’s New York agency, Fritzsche, 
Schimmel & Co. advised the home office 
of its need for technical assistance in 
handling the demands being made upon 
them, Mr. Leonhardt, then 20 years old, 
was chosen. April 15, 1894 he joined 
Fritzsche Brothers, and continued with 
the company for almost 62 years. Ten 
years after his arrival in the United States 
he became an American citizen. A year 
after Mr. Leonhardt joined the company, 
the late F. E. Watermeyer became sales 
manager and in 1913 was elected presi- 
dent. For nearly forty years, until the 
death of Mr. Watermeyer, in 1934, a deep 
personal friendship developed between 
the two men. The company thrived. In 
1913 the firm was incorporated and in 
1923 a Canadian branch was established. 
In 1934 Mr. Leonhardt was elected presi- 
dent. 

When he was vice president Mr. Leon- 
hardt initiated and carried out a long 
range, world-wide program of on the 


spot field studies of the producing regions 
in every country in the world. The work 
was continued after he became president. 
It filled the need of the industry for 
authentic chemical and physical standards 
for a proper evaluation of many essential 
oils. Like the business statesman he was, 
Mr. Leonhardt made the information gen- 
erally available so that the industry 
secured the accurate scientific data it 
needed. The work was carried out by Dr. 
Ernest Guenther. The crowning result of 
the effort was the prodigious six volume 
set of books “The Essential Oils” written 
by Dr. Guenther. No greater tribute to 
one man’s foresight and good judgment 
could be found than Dr. Guenther’s dedi- 
cation of the monumental work in these 
words “To Frederick H. Leonhardt . 
whose vision and generosity made this 
work possible.” 

Another example of his business states- 
manship was the establishment of a gold 
medal and $1,000 Fritzsche award which 
is presented annually for outstanding 
achievement in the field of essential oils 
and related chemicals. It is administered 
by the American Chemical Society and 
is one of the most coveted awards in the 
field of chemistry. 

In 1952 he sanctioned the purchase and 
operation of Dodge & Olcott Inc., the 
oldest and one of the largest essential oil 
concerns in the industry. In May 1953 
he became chairman of the board and 
turned over the management of Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., to John H. Montgomery 
as president. 

Mr. Leonhardt’s keen interest in the 
welfare of his employees is reflected in 
the comprehensive retirement and health 
programs which he initiated. His bene- 
factions were numerous. The new Leon- 
hardt Memorial Chapel of the Com- 
munity Church of Douglaston stands as 
a monument to his generosity. A trustee 
of the Community Church, Mr. Leon- 
hardt was also a member of the Albion 
Lodge of the Masonic Order, the 
Chemists’ Club, past president of the 
Drug & Chemical Club, the New York 
Athletic Club, North Hempstead Country 
Club, the Douglaston Club, and the Vil- 
lage Bath Club of Manhasset. 

Surviving Mr. Leonhardt are his wife, 
Anna H.; a daughter, Mrs. Dorothea 
Cassullo; his son, Frederick H. Leon- 
hardt, Jr.; and four grandchildren. 


Irwin D. Wolf 


Irwin D. Wolf, who founded the pack- 
aging award that bore his name, died 
recently at the age of 61. He was head 
of the Kaufmann department store in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eugene Albert 


M. Eugene Albert, co director of 
Camilli, Albert & Laloue, Grasse, France, 
died recently at the age of 81. Until a 
few months ago when he retired he had 
been active in the company. He was a 
member of the Council of Administra- 
tion of the Syndicat des Parfumeurs of 
Grasse, and also a judge of the Tribunal 
of Grasse and President of the Caisse 
depargne. In World War I he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre Anglaise. 
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SELECTED 
BOOKLIST 


for Perfume, Cosmetic, Soap and Flavor Chemists 


1. THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. 


By Leopold Scheflan and Morris Jacobs. The most useful refer- 
ence work on solvents available today. The properties, uses, ac- 
tion and technology of solvents are covered in this compre- 
hensive handbook. Two major sections: 1. Covers theoretical 
aspects and practical attributes of solvents such as solvent action, 
solvent power, evaporation and evaporation rates and limits of 
inflammability. Discusses in detail solvent recovery, stresses safe 
practices; 2. The physical constants of over 2,700 liquid com- 
pounds are tabulated. Arrangement such that you can compare, at 
a glance, the so-called literature constants with the commercial 
constants of each solvent. 728 pp., 7 x 10, 17 illus. $10.25 post- 
paid. 


2. SOAPS AND DETERGENTS. 

By E. G. Thomssen, Ph.D. and J. W. McCutcheon, M.A., 
D.C.1.C. A volume for the practical soap maker. Synthetic 
detergents thoroughly discussed. Tabulates 250 surface active 
agents, their classification, trade names, manufacturers and appli- 
cation in the soap industry. Covers continuous soap making 
processes, soap perfuming and coloring, equipment, processes 
and methods. Up-to-date, authoritative. 511 pp., 66 illus. $9.25 
postpaid. 


3. THE FUNDAMENTALS OF DETERGENCY. 

By William W. Niven, Jr., Research Chemist & Consultant, 
Midwest Research Institute. A thorough-going treatment of the 
theory and practical applications of detergency. Discusses: 1. The 
effects of composition, concentration, temperature and added 
electrolytes on the nature and properties of aqueous detergent 
solutions; 2. The fundamental actions which constitute deter- 
gency and the role of detergents in aiding these actions; 3. The 
means of utilizing the various fundamental detergent actions in 
laundering (a typical application). 260 pp., illustrated. $6.75 
postpaid. 


4. MANUAL FOR THE ESSENCE INDUSTRY. 


By Erich Walter, Comprises modern methods with formulas 
for making all kinds of essences for liquors and alcoholic drinks, 
fruit juices and jams, mineral waters, essences of fruits and 
other vegetable raw materials, essences for confectionery and 
pastry. Describes raw materials and laboratory practice. Dis- 
cusses taste and the transfer of flavor to foods and beverages. 
A standard work for many years. Contains 427 pages, 37 illus- 
trations. $8.25 postpaid. 


5. PERFUMERY SYNTHETICS AND ISOLATES. 


By Paul Z. Bedoukian, Ph.D. This carefully compiled volume 
supplies a genuinely felt want for authoritative data on per- 
fumery synthetics. The work contains the history, chemistry, 
physical and chemical properties, manufacture, uses, and other 
pertinent data of the principal perfumery compounds; and covers 
the important perfumery synthetics. A complete index adds to 
the value of this useful book. 488 pages, $8.75 postpaid. 


MOORE PUBLISHING CO., INC., Book Div., 
48 W. 38th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The Numbers I have encircled below indicate the books I 
want: 
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6. HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHYSICS. 


Edited by Charles D. Hodgman, M. S. This authoritative refer- 
ence book of chemical and physical data is literally a library 
in one volume. New isotopes are to be found in the table of 
isotopes. New atomic tables are given. Other revised contents 
include thermal neutron cross sections, miscibility of industrial 
solvent pairs, values of thermodynamic properties, organic 
analytical reagents, atomic weights and periodic arrangement 
of the elements. The wealth of data found in previous editions 
are brought fully up to date. 3000 pages, 5x71/2 in., India paper, 


imitation leather covers. $8.50 postpaid. 


7. HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. 

Their properties, Uses, and Toxic and Dermatologic Actions. 
By Leon Greenburg & David Lester. With a chapter on The Skin 
by Howard W. Haggard. Contains alphabetical listing, with fre- 
quent cross references, of information on approximately 1,000 
substances. For each compound gives: Formula (including col- 
lateral names); Properties; Uses, Toxic Action; Dermatologic 
action. Exhaustive bibliography. Essential for Manufacturing 
Chemists, Cosmetic Industry, Chemical Specialties Industry, 
Dermatologists, Allergists, Industrial Hygenists. Published 1954. 


{67 pp. $12.75 postpaid. 


8. MODERN COSMETICOLOGY. 


By Ralph G. Harry. Partial contents: Emulsions, Cleansing 
Creams, Milks and Lotions, Acid Creams, Face Packs and Masks, 
Mud Creams, Vanishing Creams, Powder Creams, Lubricating 
Creams, Astringents and Skin Tonics. Lipstick, Make-up. Face 
Powders. Sunburn and Suntan Preparations. Deodorants. De- 
pilatories. Antioxidants. Bath Preparations. Bath Oils and Emul- 
sions. Foam Baths, Hand Creams and Lotions, Dental Prepara- 
tions. Mouthwashes. Shaving Preparations. Hair Tonics and 
Lotions. Hair Creams and Fixatives. Permanent Waving 
Solutions. Hair Setting Lotions and Hair Lacquers. Hair 
Shampoos and Soapless Detergents. Manicure Preparations. Eye 
Lotions. Baby Preparations. Foot Preparations. Insect-Bite 
Preparations. Humectants. Acne Preparations. Coloring of 


Cosmetic and Toilet Preparations. 514 pp. $12.25 postpaid. 


9. THE ESSENTIAL OILS. 


By Ernest Guenther, Ph.D. This monumental six-volume work 
is comprehensive, authentic. VOL. I covers: Origin and Devel- 
opment of Essential Oil Industry, Chemistry and Function of Es- 
sential Oils in Plant Life, Products of Essential Oils. 448 pp., 
$8.50 postpaid ... VOL. II gives detailed data on several hun- 
dred of the more important constituents of essential oils. 852 
pp. $12.50 postpaid . . . VOL. III describes the oils of plant 
families Rutaceae (with special emphasis on citrus oils) and 
Labiate. 777 pp., $12.50 postpaid ... VOL. IV covers the indi- 
vidual oils in six plant families not covered in Vol. III. 752 pp., 
$12.50 postpaid . . . VOL. V is of special importance to the 
VOL. VI, the final 
volume, is of interest to the pharmaceutical, flavor, and per- 


flavor chemist. 507 pp., $12.50 postpaid . . 


fume industries. Features wintergreen, sweet birch, valerian, 
mustard, onion, hops, etc. Also deals with pine oils and turpen- 
tine. Includes table showing the taxonomic classification of all 
the essential oils described in all six volumes. 481 pp., $12.50 
postpaid. 
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Harry Isacoff has joined van Amerin 
gen-Haebler, Inc. in a staff capacity. He 
formerly served on the research and de 
velopment staff of the Elizabeth Arden 
Sales Corp. His prior experience includes 
service with the U. S. Food and Drug 
































Harry Isacoff 


Administration, Drug and Cosmetic Sec- 
tion, New York District, and with Brewer 
& Co. as research chemist. Mr. Isacoff 
was recently appointed Historian of the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists, and is 
presently serving as program chairman 
of the New York Chapter. He is a mem 
ber of The American Chemical Society, 
the Institute of Food Technologists, and 
the American Pharmaceutical Assn 


O. Glen (Red) Kennedy has been ap 
pointed to the new position of general 
manager of the Lehn & Fink Division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. Under a 


















0. Glen Kennedy 


new marketing administrative system, de- 
signed to improve coordination of all 
marketing activities, including sales, ad- 
vertising, promotion, and merchandising, 
Mr. Kennedy assumes overall responsi- 
bility for these functions, in addition to 
sales supervision. He retains his position 
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as a member of the parent company’s 
board of directors and its executive com 
mittee. 


Oscar Kolin, vice president of Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc., flew to Europe in April 
He joined Madame Helena Rubinstein, 
where they worked on formulas for cos 
metics to be launched later this year 
While in Europe Mr. Kolin inspected and 
supervised plans for new factories in 
France, England, and Germany 


Jack Doran has been appointed to the 
new position of Director of Marketing 
for the Toiletries Division of Helene 
Curtis Industries, Inc. 


Miss Pat Saxon is sales representative 
for the northeastern territory of Jean 
d’Albret Ecusson parfum and cologne 
and Orlane beauty preparations. She was 
recently director of retail sales for La 
Cross, and previously was associated with 
Lydia O’Leary and Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer. 


Dr. Bernard L. Oser is observing his 
thirtieth anniversary with Food Research 
Laboratories. Dr. Oser joined the organ- 
ization in 1926, and has been successive- 
ly assistant director, director, and is cur- 
rently vice president and director. 


Dr. Milton Harris is the new director 
of research for the Gillette Co. During 
the past ten years he has acted as re 
search consultant to the company. 


William Ammon, of the Dodge & Ol- 
cott, Inc., dry soluble seasonings plant 
in Hawthorne, N. J., has been appointed 
director of the manufacturing division of 
ot Com 


the Greater Paterson Chamber 





meree 





Dr. Jos. W. E. Harrisson of LaWall! 
and Harrisson Research Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Chair 
man of the Board of Consultants to the 
Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, Pennsyl 
vania Department of Agriculture, for the 
twentieth 





consecutive year. 





Helen L. Booth, executive secretary ot 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of Trade, 
was invited by President Eisenhower to 
attend the President’s Conference on 
occupational safety, which was held in 
Washington, D.C., May 14-16. 


Dr. Victor G. Fourman, president of 
Syntomatic Corp., has recently blossomed 
as a poet. The opus, “Ballad of Fluorine,” 
was published in the March issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News. 


aml 
GerRsonatities 


Philip Cortney, president of Coty, Inc., 
and Coty International Corp., is the 
chairman of the Cosmetics and Perfume 
division in the 1956 fund drive of the 
Legal Aid Society. Mr. Cortney is vice- 
chairman of the U. S. Council of the In- 


Philip Cortney 


ternational Chamber of Commerce; di- 
rector of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: and a trustee of the U. S. 
Inter-American Council. He holds the 
rank of Commander in the Legion d’Hon- 
neur. 


J. T. Jones is the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
sales manager for glassware sales in the 
New York district. He will be located at 
415 Madison Ave. after June 1. 


Douglas Atlas, vice president of 
G. Barr and Co., received the 1956 Heart 



























Douglas Atlas 


Fund Award of Merit on April 19. He 
was honored for leading the drug and 
cosmetic section of the drive, which 
was the first among 85 business sections 
to reach 100 per cent of its dollar goal. 
At the close of the campaign the section 
had reached 153 per cent of its goal. 
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Robert S. Miner, Jr., manufacturing 
chemist at CIBA Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in organic chem- 
istry by Princeton University. 


Irving Gaines has been named sales 
manager of the Industrial Division of the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., with respon- 
sibility for sales throughout the country. 
























Irving Gaines 


A graduate of Columbia University with 
a degree in chemistry, Mr. Gaines joined 
Onyx in 1946. 


E. Rabun Swint has been appointed 
manager of executive development for 
the Dyestuff and Chemical Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. Mr. Swint 
is responsible for the development of an 
executive management group and staff 
for new company operations. 


W. Kedzie Teller has been named vice- 
president of Pharma-Craft Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd. 
Pharma-Craft distributes Fresh deodor- 
ant, Ting medicated cream and other 
products. 


George F. Smith, president of John- 
son & Johnson, Inc., has been selected 
the outstanding citizen of New Jersey for 
1955 in recognition of distinguished pub- 
lic service. In addition to contributions on 
behalf of the citizenship of New Jersey, 






GENESEE TRADING CO., INC. 
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WE PAY CASH 


Close Outs—Surplus—Discontinued Items 


e Overstocked Inventories 

e Job Lots & Slow Moving Merchandise 
¢ Highest Cash Prices Paid 

e Outside Channels of Distribution 


TRY US ON YOUR NEXT CLOSE-OUT 


Rated in Dun and Bradstreet 
We Buy Entire Stocks and Plants 


18 W. 21 St., N.Y.C. 
Chelsea 2-5825-6 


Mr. Smith is currently vice president and 
chairman of the operating committee of 
the Health Information Foundation and 
is chairman of a committee formulating 
a public relations program for all seg- 
ments of the health industry. 


Louis Zahn, president of the Louis 
Zahn Drug Co. of Chicago, was guest 
of honor at a dinner commemorating the 
eighth anniversary of Israel. He was rec- 
ognized for his outstanding service to the 
Israel Bond Drive during the past four 
years. 


David M. Kendall has been appointed 
southeastern states representative for Or- 
lane and Dean d’Albret. He will make 
his headquarters in Hialeah, Fla., where 
he will direct all activities in this territory 
from his newly established firm, Kendall 
Associates, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. 


Dr. Myron Brin has been appointed to 
the position of chief biologist of Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc. He succeeds 
Miss Mona Oser who has been named 
assistant to the director. 


Carl J. Gilbert is the new president of 
the Gillette Co. He succeeds J. P. Spang, 
Jr.. who became chairman of the board. 
William A. Barron, Jr., former Gillette 
board chairman, has retired. 


William Lakritz has celebrated his 
tenth year as president of Florasynth 
Laboratories, Inc. The occasion was 
marked by expressions of congratulation 
from many in the industry. 


Frank A. Poole and Walter Wanecke 
are new sales representatives of Roger & 
Gallet. Mr. Poole covers Metropolitan 
New York drug chains and department 
stores. Mr. Wanecke’s territory is in the 
Midwest. 


Harry Borowsky has been named chief, 
technical services, for the Industrial Divi- 
sion, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. He has 
done graduate work in chemistry at Co- 
lumbia and New York University. 





17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 





Raymond Burke has joined the Tech 
nical Service and Product Development 
Department of the Pacific Coast Borax 
Co. div., Borax Consolidated Ltd., New 
York. 


Luis de Hoyos, Jr., vice president and 
treasurer of Synfleur Scientific Labora 
tories, Monticello, N.Y., has recently 
been elected a director of the Sullivan 













Luis de Hoyos, Jr. 


County Trust Co. and The Sullivan 
County Savings & Loan Assn. Both of 
these financial institutions are located in 
Monticello. 


Ade Schumacher, president of the Lig 
gett Drug Co., will be honored on June 
7 for his “outstanding contribution to 
the cause of democracy” by the Drugs 
and Cosmetics industry at its annual 
dinner on behalf of the Joint Defense 
Appeal. 


Kenneth W. Hanlon has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
Industrial Division of the Onyx Oil Co., 
with the New York metropolitan area his 
territory. He is a graduate of New York 
University, and has been with Onyx since 
1940. 


George J. Forman is the Cleveland, 
Ohio representative of Ansbacher-Siegle 
Corp. He was formerly with the sales op 
eration of the company in Chicago. 


NOW OVER 5/00 


CHEMICALS 


ALL NEW & RARE 


SYNTHETIC & NATURAL 


RAW MATERIALS 


For Perfumes & Flavors 


Ask for ovr new complete catalogve 


Laboratories, Ine. 
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MARKET REPORT 


Overall Outlook in Basic Materials Is Favorable .. . 


PPED up Output of a general line of 
consumer items for late spring and 
summer use including toiletries, pro- 
prietary items, beverages, and certain 
types of foodstuffs was accompanied by 
a fairly broad demand for essential oils, 
aromatic chemicals and closely related 


materials. Despite some leveling off in 
industrial operations and unfavorable re- 
ports from agricultural areas, the overall 
outlook in basic materials is regarded as 
favorable. Low prices on a number of 
items following a downward trend over 
many months should stimulate sales. 


PRICE CHANGES 


Advances 


Castor oil, No. 1, tanks 

C opra, coast, ton 

Palm oil, drums 

Acid, stearic, single pressed 
Red oil, carlots 

lallow, fancy 

Grease, white 

Vanilla beans, Bourbons 
Oil ginger 

Oil almond, sweet 

Balsam, Tolu 

Gum benzoin, Siamese, No. | 
Thymol 


Declines 


Heliotropine 
Oil rosewood (bois de rose) 
Linalool 
Linalyl acetate, 90-92% 
Oil camphor (1.070) 
Oil citronella, Formosan 
Glycerin, crude 
Soap lye 
Saponification 
Cocoa butter 


Current Previous 
0.1914 0.1614 
$170.00 $152.00 
0.14% 0.1334 
0.1454 0.1414 
0.18% 0.18 
0.0734 0.07% 
0.08% 0.071% 
$6.00 $5.85 
$19.00 $18.75 
$2.20 $2.10 
$4.10 $4.00 
$6.25 $5.50 
$2.50 $2.25 
$3.30 $4.00 
$3.45 $3.75 
$4.35 $5.25 
$4.35 $5.00 
0.50 0.55 
$2.00 $2.10 
0.16% 0.17 
0.18% 0.19 
0.48 0.50 


Prices per pound unless otherwise specified 


VANILLA BEANS IMPROVE— 


Trade in vanilla beans was rather quiet 
at the start of last month. Mexican beans 
are in good supply with a reasonably 
heavy carryover of stocks from last year’s 
crop. Toward the close of the period, 
however, a flurry in activity developed 
which in turn was accompanied by in 
creases in prices for Bourbon beans. The 
flurry in demand followed reports from 
Madagascar to the effect that a cyclone 
had caused considerable damage in three 
producing areas. Spot prices for Bourbon 
beans moved up from a low of $5.85 to 
$6-$6.50 per pound according to quality. 


BREAK IN HELIOTROPINE— 


Prices on heliotropine suffered a rather 
severe setback over the past month. There 
were good quantities to be had in the 
market and the persistent lowering of 
costs of safrol bearing oils, namely, 
ocotea cymbarum and camphor, enabled 
makers to compete more actively for busi- 
ness. While the article hit a low of $3.30 
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per pound there were reports in the trade 
to the effect that this figure could have 
been shaded in some directions. 


RENEWED WEAKNESS IN ROSEWOOD— 


After a brief period of stability, rose- 
wood or bois de rose oil suffered further 
declines as the result of competitive con- 
ditions. New and lower quotations rang- 
ing from $3.45 to $3.75 per pound are 
in sharp contrast to those prevailing 
earlier in the year of $4.50 to $4.75 per 
pound. The downward trend of the mar- 
ket caused buyers to exercise a degree 
of caution when making purchases and 
aggravated an already competitive situa- 
tion. 


CITRONELLA SENSITIVE— 


While generally softer on the surface, 
the situation in Formosan citronella oil 
bears watching. Spot prices declined ap- 
proximately 10 cents per pound toward 
the close of last month on reports of a 
larger production this year. There were 


reports current about the trade to the 
effect that about 9,000 drums of oil will 
be produced in Formosa this year in con- 
trast to about 7,000 drums last year. 
Since the oil goes into so many products, 
including synthetic menthol and geraniol, 
demand for the article has been steadily 
increasing. Some trade observers state 
they would not be surprised to see a 
firmer market between now and _ the 
period when new crop oil is ready for 
shipment. 


CITRUS OILS IMPROVING— 


Most items in the citrus oil group dis- 
played a good tone. While the consump- 
tion of beverages in recent years has been 
spread out fairly well over the twelve 
month period soft drink manufacturers 
have shown a keener desire to step up 
purchases of citrus oils and other in- 
gredients over the past month in antici- 
pation of more pressing demands for 
their finished products during the hot 
summer months. Italian orange and lemon 
oils were featured by a stronger tone due 
to the severe weather over the past winter 
which in turn is believed to have done 
considerable damage to the trees. 


CRUDE GLYCERIN WEAKENS— 


A weaker tone prevailed in crude 
glycerin over the past month. Soap lye 
continued to be quoted at 17 cents per 
pound but there were reports of sales at 
2 cent a pound below the market. Sup- 
plies were more than ample to take care 
of demands. With the soap industry hav- 
ing felt the full force of competitive con- 
ditions caused by the inroads of syn- 
thetic detergents, it is believed that 
soapers will now enjoy a gradual im- 
provement in the demand for their prod- 
ucts. This in turn should mean a freer 
supply of glycerin from the soap kettle. 


LAVANDIN TURNS FIRMER— 


\ firmer undertone developed in oil 
lavandin. The increased strength was in 
some measure attributed to the stronger 
supply outlook in such items as bergamot 
and French lavender oils. The latter oils, 
it is explained, are closely related as to 
usage. While this year’s crop of bergamot 
is in, it is feared that winter damage to 
the trees will have an adverse effect upon 
that of next year. 


LINALOOL LOWER— 


Renewed weakness in rosewood oil 
brought reductions in linalool and lina- 
lyl acetate. The former was reduced to 
$4.35 to $5.25 per pound while the latter 
was slashed to $4.35 to $5 a pound for 
the 90 to 92 per cent material. 
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DIE AND LABEL COMPANY 
Crcealors of fine Labels, Fags and Packages 


154 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORKIILN Y 


Crown Cap 


6, 10, 13 
15 mm Sizes 


Aluminum Eye Bath Cup 


SHEET METAL 
STAMPINGSS 
CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


1905 _— 1956 
FIFTH AVENUE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


A 
NATIONALLY USED 
COLLECTION AGENCY 
covering the U. S. through 
its own personal representatives 


142 Lexington Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
(Our Own Building) 


“STYPTIC PENCILS 
Ro Regs Qh... 
A. CAVALLA, inc. 163 wesr 181m Srnerr, NEW YORK, ti, HY.< 


Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Iso Propyl Quinoline ¢ Isobutyl Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate e Butyl Anthranilate 


Skatol 
Linalyl Anthranilate e  Linalyl lsobutyrate 


“FAIRMOUNT 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


600 Ferry Street Newark 5, N. J. 


@PURE WHITE 
@ EXTRA QUALITY 


@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 


@ ABOVE U.S.P. 
STANDARDS 


@ Samples will gladly be sent 
on request—at no obligation 


Serving the Trade for 104 Years 


THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water S?., Chicago, Ill. 
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STANDARD chomales, ne. 
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